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JOHN KNOX. 





BY W. H. WITHROW. 





N the 24th of November, 1572, John Knox 
died. That period of intellectual and re- 
ligious quickening which gave birth to 

Luther, Melanchthon, Zwingle, Calvin, Bucer, 
Faret, Beza, and Jansen, produced no nobler 
soul than that of the Father of the Scottish 
Reformation. Froude, indeed, declares that he 
was the greatest man of his age. His country- 
men, especially, should reverence his memory. 
He stood between Scotland and utter anarchy. 
He was the bulwark of national liberty against 
civil and religious despotism. 

It may not be amiss to trace the chief inci- 
dents of his busy life, and to note his influence 
on his age and on the destiny of Scotland. He 
was born in 1505; of a good family, at Hadding- 
ton, in East Lothian. With the afterward dis- 
tinguished George Buchanan, he was trained 
in Latin, Greek, and scholastic philosophy, at 
the University of St. Andrews. Disgusted 
with the barren trifling of the schoolmen, he 
turned with enthusiasm to the study of the prim- 
itive Fathers, especially to the writings of St. 
Jerome and St. Augustine. Here he formed a 
system of religious truth very different from 
that taught in the cloisters of St. Andrews. 
The result was a gradual alienation from the 
doctrines of Romanism, leading to a divorce 
from her communion and a repudiation of her 
authority. 

The ferment of the Reformation was already 
leavening Scottish society. The vigorous verse 
of Sir David Lyndsay was lashing the vices of 
the clergy, and the bright wit of Buchanan was 
Satirizing that cowled legion of dullness, the 
monks. Patrick Hamilton had the honor of 
being, in 1528, the proto-martyr of the Scottish 
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Reformation. He was soon followed by the 
intrepid George Wishart. The mantle of the 
latter, as he ascended in his chariot of flame, 
seems to have fallen upon Knox. He had al- 
ready renounced his clerical orders—for he had 
been ordained priest—and boldly espoused the 
persecuted doctrines. He soon encountered 
the brunt of the infamous Archbishop Beat- 
on’s rage, who employed assassins to destroy 
him. 

No tittle of evidence connects the name of 
Knox with the subsequent murder of the arch- 
bishop; but he has been censured for taking 
refuge for his life with the Protestant insur- 
gents, in the Castle of St. Andrews—a censure 
which he must share with the apostolic John 
Rough, and with the high-minded Sir David 
Lyndsay. Invited to become preacher to the 
forces in the castle he, after some hesitation, 
consented. He opened his commission in the 
presence of the members of the university, the 
sub-prior of the abbey, and many canons and 
friars, by challenging the entire Papal system 
as false and antichristian. The Romish party 
unwisely took up the gage of battle, only to 
be disastrously ®zated in public discussion. 
This was Kno. » initiation into his life-conflict 
with Rome. 

The garrison of St. Andrews, disappointed 
of English succor, and attacked by French 
land and sea forces, surrendered on terms of 
honorable capitulation ; but the treaty of capitu- 
lation was violated. The leading lay insurgents 
were thrust into French dungeons, and Knox and 
his fellow-confessors were chained like common 
felons to the benches of the galleys on the Loire. 
Upon Knox, as the arch-heretic, were heaped 
the greatest indignities. The coarse felon’s 
fare, exposure to the wintery elements, the un- 
wonted toil of tugging at a heavy oar, under- 
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mined his health, but could not break his in- 
trepid spirit. Although a single act of conform- 
ity to Romish ritual would have broken their 
chains, yet neither he nor any of his companions 
in captivity would bow in the Temple of Rim- 
mon. When mass was celebrated on the galleys, 
they resolutely covered their heads in protest 
against what they considered the idolatrous 
homage of a “ breaden god.” 

One day (it is Knox who tells the story), an 
image of the Virgin was presented to a Scotch 
prisoner, probably himself, to kiss. He refused ; 
when the officer thrust it into his hands, and 
pressed it to his lips. Watching his opportu- 
nity, he threw it far into,the river, saying: 

“Lat our ladie now save herself; sche is 
lycht enoughe, lat hir leirne to swime.” 

It was useless attempting to convert such 
obstinate heretics; so they were let alone there- 
after. 

The following year, 1548, the galleys hovered 
on the coast of Scotland to intercept English 
cruisers ; and the Scottish prisoners shared the 
unenviable toil of serving against the best in- 
terests of their country and the cause of the 
Reformation. From long and rigorous confine- 
ment and excessive labor, Knox fell ill; but as 
he beheld from the sea the familiar spires of 
St. Andrews, where he had first preached the 
Gospel, he exclaimed, in the full assurance of 
faith, that he should not die, but live to declare 
again God’s glory in the same place—a predic- 
tion which was strikingly verified in after times. 

Although lying in irons, and sore troubled by 
corporal infirmities, in a galley named “ Nostre 
Dame,” Knox found opportunity to send unto 
his “best beloved brethren of the Congregation 
of St. Andrews, and to all professors of Christ’s 
true evangel,” godly counsels and encourage- 
ments concerning their religious duties in the 
perils of the times. After well-nigh two years’ 
captivity in the noisome galleys, during which 
time the-seeds of many of his subsequent in- 
firmities were planted, Knox was set at liberty. 

The Reformation was rapidly spreading in 
England under the patronage of Edward VI 
and the zeal of Bishop Cranmer; and Knox 
accepted from the privy council the appoint- 
ment of chaplain in ordinary to his majesty. As 
court preacher, the boldness and freedom of 
his sermons produced an unusual sensation 
among the sycophants and parasites whose 
vices he denounced. 

His zeal and political as well as religious in- 
fluence drew upon him the animosity of the 
Roman Catholic lords, and he was cited before 
the council to answer charges preferred against 
him, but was honorably acquitted. 





He was offered a benefice in the city of Lon- 
don, that of All-hallows, and even the miter of 
Rochester, but declined both dignities with 
their emoluments on account of his anti-pre- 
latical principles. He rejoiced in the progress 
of the Reformation in England, and in the sup. 
pression of the idolatries and superstitions of 
the mass; but he regretted the temporizing 
policy that retained in the ritual and hierarch- 
ical institutions the shreds and vestiges of 
Popery. 

After the accession of Mary, Knox continued 
to preach, though with daily increasing peril, 
the doctrines of the Reformation. At length, 
his papers being seized, his servant arrested, 
and himself pursued by the persecuting zeal of 
the court party, he withdrew, by the persuasion 
of his friends, beyond the sea. An exile from 
his native land and from his family—for in the 
mean time he had married—he longed to return 
to the religious warfare from which he seemed 
to have fled. “I am ready to suffer more than 
either poverty or exile,” he writes, “for the pro- 
fession of that religion of which God has made 
me a simple soldier and witness-bearer among 
men; but my prayer is that I may be restored 
to the battle again.” 

At Geneva, whither le repaired, he made the 
acquaintance of Calvin and other great lights 
ofthe Reformation, and enjoyed the society of 
many distinguished refugees from the Marian 
persecution. Here he devoted himself to study, 
especially in Oriental learning, then almost un- 
known among his countrymen. His enemies 
say that he also embraced the anti-monarchical 
principles of the Swiss Republic. 

Invited by the Protestant refugees of Frank- 
fort to become their pastor, he consented to do 
so; but soon became involved in a controversy 
with the prelatical faction of the English exiles, 
who anticipated on the Continent the prolonged 
conflict between Conformists and Non-conform- 
ists, which subsequently convulsed the mother 
country. 

The Reformation seemed to have been crushed 
out in Scotland with the capture of the Castle 
of St. Andrews, the last stronghold of the Prot- 
estant party, and with the banishment of the 
Protestant clergy which followed. But Knox, 
yearning for the conversion of his country to the 
“true evangel,” resolved, though at the peril of 
his life, to visit the persecuted remnant lurking 
in obscure wynds of the city or in remote country 
houses, and to try to fan to a flame the smolder- 
ing embers of the Reformation, apparently well- 
nigh extinct. He was reczived with joy by breth- 
ren found faithful even in tribulation. “1 praisit 
God,” he writes, “ perceaving that in the middis 
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a 
of Sodome, God had mo Lottis than one, and 
mo faithfull dochteris than twa. Depart I can 
not unto sic tyme as God quenche the thirst a 
litill of our brethrene, night and day sobbing, 
gronying for the breid of lyfe.” 

He journeyed through the hill country—the 
refuge of the Lollards of Scotland—preaching 
and teaching day and night, kindling the zeal 
of the disheartened, and binding the scattered 
faithful in a bond of mutual helpfulness and 
common fidelity to the Christ and his Gospel— 
the first of those solemn leagues and covenants 
by which Scottish Protestantism was confed- 
erated against both Popery and prelacy. Like 
the sound of a clarion, his voice stirred the 
hearts of the people. “The trumpet blew the 
ald sound,” he exclaims, “till the houssis culd 
not conteane the voce of it.” 

Smoothing his rugged style to not uncourtly 
phrase, he wrote a letter of self-justification to 
the queen regent: ““T am traduceit as an here- 
tick, accusit as a false teacher, and seducer of 
the pepill, besydis uther opprobries, whilk may 
easilie kindill the wrath of majostratis, whair 
innocencie is not knawin.” He appeals to the 
justice of heaven, and refutes the false accusa- 
tions against him. 

The remonstrance produced little effect. The 
first principles of religious toleration were un- 
known in high places. Non-conformity to the 
religion of the sovereign was accounted rebell- 
jon against her person. “ Please you, my lord, 
to read a pasquil ?” the regent contemptuously 
remarked, handing the document to the Arch- 
bishop of Glasgow, the bitter enemy of the Re- 
former. 

Cited before an ecclesiastical court at Edin- 
burgh, Knox repaired thither; but, daunted by 
his boldness, his accusers abandoned their 
charge. He returned to Geneva to become, at 
the request of the congregation, pastor of the 
Church in that place. But no sooner had he 
left the kingdom than the Romish clergy re- 
gained their courage. In solemn consistory 
they adjudged his body to the flames and his 
soul to damnation, and in impotent rage caused 
his effigy to be burned at the market-cross amid 
the jeers of a ribald mob. 

While at Geneva, his busy pen was also en- 
gaged in fighting the battles of the Reforma- 
tion, and he lent important assistance in trans- 
lating that version of the Scriptures known as 
the Geneva Bible, one of the most powerful 
agents of the Reformation in Scotland. 

The cruel burning of the venerable Walter 
Milne by the Archbishop of St. Andrews, for 
the alleged crime of heresy, was the spark which 
exploded the mine of popular indignation against 





the priest party in Scotland. Knox felt that 
his place was in the thick of the impending 
conflict. Denied passage through England by 
the antipathy of Elizabeth, after leaving Geneva 
forever, he sailed directly from Dieppe to Leith. 
The day after his arrival he writes from Edin- 
burgh: “I am come, I praise my God, even 
into the brunt of the battle.” The queen regent 
resolved to crush the Reformation, and declared 
that the Protestant clergy “should all be ban- 
ished from Scotland, though they preached as 
truly as ever St. Paul did.” 


On the outbreak at Perth, the regent attempted * 


to dragoon the Protestants into conformity by 
French cuirassiers. The lords of the congre- 
gation took arms in defense of Christ’s Kirk 
and Gospel. ‘The summons sped like the fiery 
cross over the hills of Scotland. Knox preached 
every-where, like John the Baptist in the wil- 
derness, the new evangel. The iconoclastic 
zeal of the new converts led in many places to 
the destruction of images and the sacking of 
monasteries and churches—events which have 
been a grievance with sentimental antiquarians 
to this day. But the evils with which the Re- 
formers were contending were too imminent and 
too deadly to admit of very great sympathy for 
the carved and painted symbols of idolatry. 
Better, thought they, that the stone saints 
should be hurled from their pedestals, than 
that living men should be burned at the stake; 
and Knox is actually accused of the worldly 
wisdom implied in the remark, “Pull down 
their nests, and the rooks will fly away.” We 
are not sure but that those stern iconoclasts 
would have regarded the sparing of these strong- 
holds of superstition as analogous to the sin 
of Israel in sparing the fenced cities of the 
Philistines. “We do nothing,” says Knox, 
“but go about Jericho, blowing with trumpets, 
as God giveth strength, hoping victory by his 
power alone.” 

The Protestant lords, in solemn assembly at 
Edinburgh, deposed the regent and appointed 
a council of government. This sentence Knox 
approved and defended. Thus was struck the 
first heavy blow at the feudai tenure of the 
crown in Europe, and Knox became one of the 
earliest expounders of the great principles of 
constitutional government and limited mon- 
archy, a hundred years before: these principles 
triumphed in the sister kingdom. 

Disaster assailed the congregation. Their 
armies were defeated; their councils were frus- 
trated. But in the darkest hour the fiery elo- 
quence of Knox rekindled their flagging courage. 
An English army entered Scotland. The French 
troops were driven from the country. The 
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religious fabric, supported by foreign bayonets, 
fell in ruins to the ground, and the Reformation 
was established by law. The Protestant Coun- 
cil, with the aid of Knox, proceeded to the 
organization of society. Liberal provision was 
made for public instruction. In every parish 
was planted a school; and to John Knox is it 
largely owing that for three centuries Scotland 
has been the best educated country in Europe. 

At this juncture arrived Mary Stuart to 
assume the reins of government. Of all who 
came within the reach of her influence, John 
Knox, alone remained proof against the spell 
of her fascinations. The mass to which she 
adhered was more dreaded by him, he said, 
than ten thousand armed men. And soon the 
Protestant party had cause to distrust the fair 
false queen, who, with light words on her lip, 
and bright smiles in her eye, could see head 
after head of the Huguenot nobles fall in the 
Place de la Gréve, and who subsequently put 
her perjured hand to the bloody covenant of the 
Catholic League. 

Knox was now installed in the old historic 
Church of St. Giles, where, to listening thou- 
sands, he thundered with an eloquence like his 
who shook the Parthenon and fulmined over 
Greece. “His single voice puts more life in us,” 
exclaims a hearer, “than six hundred trumpets 
pealing in our ears.” He spared not the vices 
of the court, and, with a spirit as dauntless as 
that of Ambrose rebuking the Emperor Theo- 
dosius, even condemned the conduct of the 
queen. She sent for him in anger. 

“Is he not afraid?” whispered the courtiers. 

“Why sould the plesing face of a gentil- 
woman affray me?” he retorted ; “I have luiked 
in the faces of mony angry men, and yet have 
not been affrayed above measure.” 

“ My subjects, then,” said the queen, after a 
protracted interview, “are to obey you and not 
me ?” 

“Nay,” he replied, “let prince and subject 
both obey God.” 

“T will defend the Kirk of Rome,” she con- 
tinued; “ for that, I think, is the Kirk of God.” 

“Your will, madam,” answered Knox, “is no 
reason; neither does your thought make the 
Roman harlot the spouse of Jesus Christ.” 

The subtle queen next tried the effect of 
flattery on the stern Reformer. She addressed 
him with an air of condescension and confidence 
“as enchanting as if she had put a ring on his 
finger.” But the keen-eyed man could not be 
thus hooded like a hawk on lady’s wrist. 

The Protestant lords were beguiled, by the 
cunning wiles of the crowned siren, of the rights 
won by their good swords. Knox, with seem- 





a 
ing prescience of the future, protested against 
their weakness, and solemnly renounced the 
friendship of the Earl of Murray as a traitor to 
the true evangel. But the submission of the 
haughty barons of Scotland availed nothing 
with the queen while one frail old man bowed 
not to her proud will. He was summoned be. 
fore her. 

“Never prince was so handled,” she ex. 
claimed ; “but I vow to God I will be re. 
venged ;” and she burst into passionate weep- 
ing. 

Waiting till she became calm, he defended 
his public utterances. “He must obey God 
rather than man,” he said. “He was not his 
own master, but His who commanded him to 
speak plainly, and to flatter no flesh on the 
face of the earth.” 

The queen again burst into tears. The stern 
old man seemed to relent. “He took no de- 
light in the distress of any creature,” he said; 
“and scarce could bear his own boys’ weeping 
when he chastened them for their faults ; but,” 
he added, “rather than hurt his conscience, or 
betray his country, he must abye even the tears 
of a queen.” 

Sentimental readers wax indignant at the iron- 
hearted bigot who could endure unmoved the 
weeping of a woman, young and lovely, anda 
queen. But possibly the vision of the headless 
trunks of the martyrs of Amboise steeled his na- 
ture against the wiles of the beautiful siren, who 
beheld unmoved that sight of horror; anda 
thought of their weeping wives and babes may 
have nerved his soul to stand between his coun- 
try and such bloody scenes. 

Knox was cited before the queen for treason. 
As she took her seat, she burst into laughter. 
“That man,” she exclaimed, “had made her 
weep, and shed never a tear himself. She 
would now see if she could make him weep.” 
But Knox was not made of such penetrable 
stuff as to be moved by fear. 

The impracticable man was a thorn in the side 
of both queen and courtiers. He could neither 
be overawed by authority, bribed by personal 
interest, nor cajoled by flattery. The ill-starred 
Darnley marriage was consummated. Knox 
publicly protested against it, although he kept 
clear of Murray’s insurrection against the queen. 
The Protestant lords being driven into exile ia 
consequence of the disastrous failure of their 
revolt, the Catholic faction rapidly gained. the 
ascendant. But the bloody scene of Rizzio’s 
murder, and the consequent political convul- 
sions, frustrated their hopes of supremacy. 

Knox, though innocent of all complicity with 
that foul deed, by which some of Scotland’s 
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a 
noblest names were stained, was yet compelled 
to retire from Edinburgh to Kyle, and subse- 
quently visited the English Court. He was ab- 
sent from the realm when the dark tragedy of 
Kirk-a-Field was enacted, rendered still more 
horrible by the infamous marriage of the queen 
with her husband’s murderer. Craig, the col- 
league of Knox at St. Giles, commanded to 
ublish the banns of these fatal nuptials—vile 
as those of Clytemnestra and Agisthus—pub- 
licly took heaven and earth to witness that he 
abhorred and detested the marriage as scandal- 
ous and hateful in the eyes of God and men. 

The heart of the nation was stirred to its 
depths. The Protestants, almost to a man, be- 
lieved Mary guilty of the death of Darnley. 
Broad sheets of verse invoked a bloody venge- 
ance on the perfidious wife and queen, as in the 
following example : 

‘Her dolesome death be worse than Jezebel, 
Whom through a window surely men did thraw; 
Whose blood did lap the cruel hundys fell, 
And doggis could her wicked bainis gnaw.” 

“ Bothwell was no his lane in his sin,” said 
the people, “and he suldna be his lane in the 
punishment.” With this Rhadamanthine judg- 
ment the stern spirit of Knox, and of most of 
the ministers, concurred. The nation rose in 
its majesty, and deposed the queen who brought 
a stain upon the Scottish name. 

Romance and poetry, and even the pages of 
sober history, have cast a glamour around the 
fair and fascinating queen, who, sby her witch- 
eries, beguiled all who came within her influ- 
ence—all save our stern Reformer. Her beauty 
and her misfortunes, her long imprisonment 
and the tragic pathos of her death, have soft- 
ened the rigor of historical judgment concern- 
ing her life. But the relentless literary icono- 
clasm of Froude has broken the idol of romance, 
and exposed her faults and vices, which were 
neither few nor light. 

Knox’s profound conviction of Mary Stuart’s 
guilt must be his justification for what has 
been regarded as his harsh and almost vindic- 
tive treatment of his fallen sovereign. He felt 
that her crimes might not be condoned without 
becoming partaker in her iniquity. They were 
not merely political offenses, but sins against 
high Heaven, which called aloud for retribution. 
“The queen had no more right,” he said, “to 
commit murder and adultery than the poorest 
peasant.” And to the criminal lenity of the 
nation he attributed one civil war, which red- 
dened mountain gorse and moor-land heather, 
and made many a rippling burn run ruddy to 
the sea with stains of Scotland’s noblest blood. 





In the confusion and anarchy which followed 





Murray’s murder, was fulfilled the saying, “Woe 
unto thee, O land, when thy king is a child!” 
The malice of Knox’s enemies—and no man 
ever had more virulent ones—took advantage 
of the death of his powerful protector to hound 
down the aged and enfeebled minister of God. 
His life even was threatened by the Marian 
forces in possession of the city, and an arque- 
buse was fired into his room, the ball failing to 
take effect only in consequence of a change of 
his accustomed seat. The spiteful tribe of 
slander-mongers also distilled their venom, and 
strove even to poison the public mind against 
him. His friends counseled his withdrawal 
from the reach of the turbulent Edinburgh 
mob. But the sturdy veteran refused till they 
told him that they would defend him with their 
lives, but if blood was shed the blame would 
be his. Upon this, “sore against his will,” he 
retreated to St. Andrews, the scene of his earli- 
est labors and of some of his greatest triumphs. 

Yet he was once more to be-restored to his 
beloved flock at St. Giles. The queen’s party 
being driven from the city, Knox returned 
thither to die. Yet once more, like a lamp 
which a blast of wind fans into intenser flame 
only to flicker sooner to extinction, so the fiery 
soul was again to blaze forth in righteous indig- 
nation, and the clarion voice again was to fill 
the hollow arches of St. Giles before it became 
silent forever. 

The blood-curdling story of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s dread massacre might well wake the dead 
or cause the stones to cry out. As post after 
post brought tidings of fresh atrocities to the 
tingling ears of the Scottish Protestants, a 
thrill of horror convulsed the heart of the na- 
tion. It seemed as if the mystical angel of the 
Apocalypse poured his vial of wrath upon the 
earth, and it became as blood. The direst crime 
since the crucifixion, at which the sun was 
darkened and the earth trembled, cried to 
Heaven for vengeance. 

Rome held high jubilee over this deed of 
Até. Cannon thundered, organs pealed, and 
sacred choirs sang glory to the Lord of Hosts 
for his signal favor to his holy Church; and on 
consecrated medals was perpetuated a memorial 
of the damning infamy forever. In the gloomy 
cloisters of the Escurial the dark-browed Philip 
laughed—for the first time in his life, men said— 
a sardonic, exulting, fiendish laugh. 

But throughout Protestant Christendom a 
thrill of horror curdled the blood about men’s 
hearts. They looked at their wives and babes, 
and swore eternal enmity to Rome. For once 
the cold language of diplomacy caught fire, and 
glowed with the white heat of indignation. 
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Elizabeth, robed in deepest mourning and in a 
chamber draped witIrblack, received the French 
Embassador, and sternly rebuked this outrage 
on humanity. Her minister at Paris, in the 
very focus of guilt and danger, fearlessly de- 
nounced the crime. 

In Edinburgh, John Knox was borne to the 
great kirk and lifted up into the pulpit, “with a 
face wan and weary as of one risen from the 
dead.” Over the upturned sea of faces—the 
women’s pale with tearful passion, the men’s 
knit as in a Gorgon frown—gleamed his kindling 
eyes. The weak voice quavered with emotion, 
now melting their souls with sympathy, now 
firing their indignation at the deed of blood. 
Gathering up his expiring energies, like a 
prophet of the Lord, he hurled forth words of 
doom, and denounced God’s wrath against the 
traitor king. He declared that his name should 
be a curse and a hissing to the end of time, and 
that none of his seed should ever sit upon his 
throne. : 

Knox’s work was well-nigh done. A few 
days after the scene above described, he tottered 
home from the pulpit which he should occupy 
no more, followed by a sympathetic multitude 
of his “bairns,” as he affectionately called his 
children in the Gospel, till he entered his house, 
which he never left again alive. With a pre- 
science of his near approaching end, he calmly 
set his house in order, paying his servants and 
settling his worldly affairs. He gave also his 
dying charge and last farewell to the elders and 
deacons of his Church, and to his fellow-minis- 
ters in the Gospel. 

The Earl of Morton he solemnly charged to 
maintain the true evangel, the cause of Christ 
and his Kirk, the welfare of lis sovereign and 
of the realm. “If you shall do so,” he said, 
“God will bless and honor you; but if you do 
it not,” he continued in solemn menace, “God 
shall spoil you of these benefits, and your end 
shall be ignominy and shame.” 

Though his right-hand had forgot its cunning, 
and his tongue clave to the roof of his mouth, 
yet did he not forget Jerusalem, but remem- 
bered her above his chief joy. His continual 
prayer was, “Be merciful, O Lord, to thy 
Church, which thou hast redeemed. Give peace 
to this afflicted Commonwealth. Raise up faith- 
ful pastors, who will take the charge of thy 
Church.” 

The reading of the Scriptures and of “ Cal- 
vin’s Sermons” cheered almost every hour of 
his sickness. The day before his death, Sun- 
day, November 23d, he was in holy ecstasy. 
“If any be present, let them come and see the 
work of the Lord,” he exclaimed; and as the 
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by-standers approached his bed, the veteran con. 
fessor, having fought the fight and kept the 
faith, exulted, like another Paul, in his ap- 
proaching deliverance, and beheld in holy vision 
the triumph of the true Church, “the spouse 
of Christ, despised of the world, but precious 
in the sight of God.” “I have been in heaven,” 
he continued, “and have possession. I haye 
tasted of the heavenly joys, where presently 
I am.” 

The last day of his life, being in physical 
anguish, a friend expressed sympathy for his 
suffering. “It is no painful pain,” he said, 
“but such as shall, I trust, put an end to the 
battle.” He was willing to be thus for years, 
he said, if God so pleased, and if he continued 
to shine upon his soul through Jesus Christ. 

Exulting in the sure and certain hope of a 
glorious resurrection, he requested his wife to 
read the fifteenth chapter of 1 Corinthians. “0, 
what sweet and salutary consolation,” he ex- 
claimed, “the Lord hath afforded me from that 
chapter !” 

“Read where I first cast my anchor,” he 
added, a little later, when she repeated Christ's 
pleading, pathetic intercession for his disciples 
in John xvii—a passage which, with Isaiah liii, 
and a chapter from the Ephesians, he had read 
to him every day. 

“Now, for the last time,” said the dying 
saint, “1 commend my body, spirit, soul, into 
thy hands, O Lord. Within a short 
time I shall exchange this mortal and miserable 
life for a blessed immortality through Jesus 
Christ. . . . Even so, Lord Jesus, come 
quickly.” 

After evening worship, said a friend, “Sir, 
heard ye the prayers?” ‘‘ Would to God,” he 
replied, “that you and all men had heard them 
as I have heard them! I praise God for that 
heavenly sound.” 

After an interval of quiet, he exclaimed, 
“ Nowit is come ;” and ere midnight tolled from 
the Tolbooth Tower, the weary wheels of life 
stood still, and, without a\struggle, he expired. 
The eloquent tongue was now silent forever. 
The noble heart throbbed no more. The face 
that never blanched before man, became pale 
with the icy touch of death. His long toil and 
travail were ended. The Christian athlete laid 
his arms forever down, and entered into his 
eternal rest. 

“ After life’s fitful fever, he sleeps well. 
_— He hates him, 
‘Yhat would upon the rack of this tough world 
Stretch him out longer.’’ 

In two days his body was laid beside the 

walls of St. Giles, the scene of his apostolic 
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ministrations. The regent, the principal nobil- 
ity, the neighboring ministers, and a great con- 
course of people, paid their last homage, not 
without sighs and tears, to one of Scotland’s 
noblest sons. As he was laid in the grave, the 
Earl of Morton pronounced his eulogy in the 
memorable words, “Here lies he who never 
feared the face of man.” 

Rarely did so strong a soul tabernacle in so 
frail a body. He was of low stature, slight 
frame, and, as age, care, and sickness did their 
work, of worn and rugged features, which were, 
however, kindled by piercing dark eyes. His 
gray hair and long gray beard gave him a ven- 
erable and dignified mien. 

Knox’s chief power was in thepulpit. There 
he reigned without a living rival. Indeed we 
must go back to the golden-mouthed preacher 
of Antioch and Constantinople before we can 
find his equal in eloquence and in influence on 
contemporary polititical events. 

The afterward celebrated James Melville thus 
describes Knox’s preaching at St. Andrews: 
“In the opening up of his text, he was moder- 
ate the space of an half-houre; but ere he had 
done with his sermone, he was sa active and 
vigorous that he was lyk to ding the pulpit in 
blads, and flie out of it.” 

His words rang like anvil-strokes where 
swords are forged for battle. He was nota 
man clothed with soft raiment, and speaking 
smooth things;“’but a stern prophet of the 
truth, rebuking sin when flaunting in velvet as 
well as when cowering in rags. He was un- 
graced with that fine complacency which speaks 
only in flowery phrase and courtly compliment 
in the presence of the great. He felt that he 
stood ever in His presence before whom all 
earthly distinctions vanish, and the meanest and 
the mightiest are alike the objects of his love 
and the subjects of his law. He walked “as 
ever in his great Task-master’s eye.” Yet his 
nature was not naturally stern. “I know,” he 
said, as he lay upon his death-bed, “that many 
have frequently and loudly complained, and do 
yet complain, of my too great severity; but 
God knows that my mind was always void of 
hatred to the persons of those against whom I 
thundered the severest judgments.” 

In refutation of the charge of seditious rail- 
ing against his sovereign, he said that he had 
not railed against her, unless Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
and other inspired writers were also railers. 
He had learned plainly and boldly to call wick- 
edness by its own terms. “I let them under- 
stand,” he proudly said, “that I am not a man 
of the law that has my tongue to sell for silver 
or favors of the world.” 





To the last, Knox was a devoted student of 
Holy Scripture. Every month the Book of 
Psalms was read in course; and the sayings of 
our Lord and teachings of St. Paul were ever 
on his lips and in his heart. 

Knox was twice married; first to Miss Bowes, 
of Berwick, a lady of good family, who for seven 
years made him a faithful helpmeet during his 
frequent exiles and journeyings. After her death, 
he remained a widower for upwards of three 
years, when he married Miss Margaret Stewart, 
a daughter of Lord Ochiltree. 

Knox was a voluminous writer, as well as an 
eloquent preacher and a man active in public 
affairs. His literary style is marked by the 
characteristics of the age. It is somewhat in- 
volved, sometimes harsh, always strong, and 
often picturesque and animated, although de- 
void of ornament, for he utterly despised the 
graces of rhetoric. 

No man was ever more bitterly maligned and 
traduced during his life, or persecuted in the grave 
with posthumous malice. Even his very bones 
have been flung out of their resting-place, and 
no man knoweth where they are laid. Political 
partisanship and religious rancor have combined 
in aspersing his character, his motives, and his 
conduct. “A romantic sympathy with the Stu- 
arts,” says Froude, “and a shallow liberalism, 
which calls itself historical philosophy, has 
painted over the true Knox with the figure of a 
maniac.” Nor even after a controversy of three 
centuries above his slumbering dust, has he 
been relieved of the odium which was heaped 
upon his memory. Like his distinguished con- 
temporary, Lord Bacon, who, overwhelmed with 
obloquy and reproach, committed his reputation 
to afler ages and to foreign lands, so the ma- 
ligned and persecuted Father of the Scottish 
Reformation, conscious of the approval of his 
Maker, appealed from the passions and preju- 
dices of his enemies to the judgment of poster- 
ity. ‘What I have been to my country,” he de- 
clares, “albeit this unthankful age will not know, 
yet the ages to come will be compelled to bear 
witness to the truth. For, to me,” he plaint- 
ively continues, “it seems a thing most unrea- 
sonable that in my decrepid age, I shall be com- 
pelled to fight against shadows and houlets, 
that dare not abide the light.” 

“The full measure of Knox’s greatness,” says 
the calm and philosophic Froude, “no man 
could then estimate. It is, as we look back 
over that stormy time, and weigh the actors in 
it one against the other, that he stands out in 
his full proportions. No grander figure can be 
found in the entire history of the Reformation 
in this island than that of Knox. He was no 
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narrow fanatic, who could see truth and good- 
ness nowhere but in his own formula. He was 
a large, noble, generous man, with a shrewd 
perception of actual fact, who found himself 
face to face with a system of hideous iniquity. 
. » « His was the voice which taught the peas- 
ant of the Lothians that he was a free man, 
the equal in the sight of God with the proudest 
peer or prelate that had trampled on his fore- 
fathers. He was the one antagonist whom 
Mary Stuart could not soften nor Maitland de- 
ceive. He it was that raised the poor Com- 
mons of his country into a stern and rugged 
people, who might be hard, narrow, supersti- 
tious, and fanatical, but who, nevertheless, were 
men whom neither king, noble, nor priest could 
force again to submit to tyranny. The spirit 
which Knox created saved Scotland.”* 

But to-day he belongs not to Scotland, but 
to the world. While men love virtue and re- 
vere piety and admire heroism, so long will the 
memory of Knox be a legacy of richest bless- 
ing and an inspiration to highest courage and 
to noblest effort for the glory of God and for 
the welfare of man. 





SUBURBAN LIFE. 





BY CELIA N. FRENCH. 





A TRAMP TO THE WOODS. 


HEY do not believe in “all work and no 

play” at Aunt Sally’s home; but make 

frequent trips to fields and meadows, and 
delightful excursions into the fragrant, delicious 
pine-woods, not far away—and such pine-woods 
we have never found elsewhere, so fruitful or so 
beautiful! What soft, spiritual music comes 
out of their swaying tops! How their airy mo- 
tions quiet you, like a whisper of forgiveness, 
and give to the poetic soul a hush of earth and 
a halo of heaven! 

One of these inner wood-recesses was a fa- 
vorite resort of the girls. A Saturday morning 
had been suggested as the most available time 
for a quiet picnic. They wished to be there at 
high noon, where the sun could not have too 
free access, nor dew nor dampness intrude. 
The day was most propitious. The allotted 
tasks were completed, and every thing arranged 
for the comfort of those left at home, when, just 
as we were filling our baskets and tying on our 
broad-brims, lo! we were caught! Here were 
old friends to spend the day, and entertain. I 
am afraid the girls did a selfish thing; but 
somebody suggested—very likely it was Aunt 





* History of England,” x, 457- 





Sally herself—that our picnic arrangements 
should be undisturbed. We should greet our 
friends—they were elderly ladies—and_ speak 
the unequivocal truth, when, of course, they 
had the good sense to excuse us. So, at length, 
equipped, and calling for our shaggy friend, 
Niger, we started off. 

How refreshing the shade after our midsum. 
mer walk! And how complete the abandonment 
to the sloping, moss-cushioned rocks! Then, 
without penetrating further into the beauties of 
mosses and the odors of ferns, we did pene- 
trate, and with avidity too, into the depths of 
our lunch-baskets, bringing out what we named 
“ Seek-no-further ” sandwiches, and delicious 
cold meats and spiced fruits, and fruits not 
spiced, from Aunt Sally’s larder. Afterward, 
we lingered awhile, lounging and laughing till 
Cousin Hattie reminded us of the advancing 
hour, for we had promised an early return ; then 
a sudden scattering, and a search for whatever 
best pleased our fancy. Helen lost herself for 
a while in the remotest thicket, from which she 
emerged, pale and panting, with a cargo of 
rarest mosses. She always knows, by some 
gift, just where to find them; and, with a pa- 
tience and persistence that knows no halfing, 
she pushes her way where others, with more 
strength, lack the courage to go. And her 
ferns! though you may gather those as lovely 
and graceful zz kind, yet she remembers to get 
the little clumps of baby ferns with their cling- 
ing, black roots, having an eye to their living 
and growing to beautify Aunt Sally’s parlor. 

When all are laden, Romy with her flowing 
grasses and infant pine-trees, and all with their 
ferns and mosses and scarlet-berried vines, the 
thoughtful Gertie whistles for Niger, and we 
are marshaled for home, a bevy of enthusiastic 
girls, Cousin Hattie gave a famous zest to 
such parties. She was one of those tall, large- 
framed, large-hearted ones, who take a second 
place nowhere—a cunning artist with her fin- 
gers, combining remarkably the practical and 
intellectual. I recall her now, with her becom- 
ing hat, wheat-laden, bound with a glossy trail 
of wild blackberry vine, her gray hooded shawl 
thrown over her arm, and her hands full, strid- 
ing homeward across the fields. 


THE MINISTER’S DAY. 


This was another of the pleasant days at 
Aunt Sally’s, when Uncle Julian laid aside 
his farm cares, and went himself at an early 
hour to bring the minister, his little wife, and 
the three or four children, for a good healthful 
day in the country. And it was a good day. 
The new-mown hay was sniffed and tossed 
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about, and tumbled on. Children and grown 
people together were in a state of freedom and 
felicity. After the draughts of creamy milk, 
and a little frolicking and inspecting of the in- 
mates of the barn, there was chartered “the 
little old brown cart,” as some city friend had 
quaintly named it, and every body got in who 
could, for a jolly jolt to the woods. It was rare 
fun for every body, especially for the denizens 
of the city, to be able to roam at large, not 
through streets and dusty highways, but over 
pine-carpeted paths, and under the cool, green 
shadows. A profusion of wild-flowers grew in 
these woods, and all sorts of running ever- 
greens—sweet pyrola, tall and white wild calla, 
and wild lily of the valley. Sometimes, in hunt- 
ing for Indian-pipe, a rusty lizard, peering out 
from beneath a mokd-covered log, would sur- 
prise us into a brisk stampede. That was a 
beautifully laden “little old brown cart” that 
returned Jate in the afternoon. Uncle Julian 
was in his happiest mood—playing pranks upon 
the children, and laughing at their droll city 
observations upon country things. Joe spared 
no pains to instruct them as to which of the 
cows gave buttermilk, nor to mystify them as to 
the danger of approach to a “battering-ram,” 
that was kept in a sort of little house near the 
well. The young minister was as happy and 
hilarious as any one—an enthuSiast in nature 
and a close student of her, as he was of every 
thing. He and Helen were ample authority 
upon all obscure botanical specimens. Mean- 
while our pastor’s lovable wife and Aunt Sally 
seemed to have improved a quiet hour, not in 
Church gossip, but in communing of all good 
and helpful things, and had arrived at a sweet 
understanding of each other. Then just the 
right kind of a dinner put every body in further 
good-humor, which was followed by a little talk 
upon books and authors, interspersed with some 
good singing ; and the tired, happy minister’s 
day came to an end. 


CHRISTMAS AT AUNT SALLY’S. 


Romaine and Cousin Hattie had set their 
hearts on a good family Christmas-tree. They 
had planned and worked for six weeks in prepa- 
ration of wonderful things, big and little. Every 
body’s wants and taste were consulted; and in 
due time all the precious boxes were packed, 
and all the parcels tied up, and the last purchases 
made, when dear rosy-faced Rollie came to the 
city for them on a bright snowy morning. The 
sleigh accommodated itself somehow to the three 
and all their mysteries ; and a happy drive that 
was, through the soft, white banks of snow. How 
the girls reveled in their holiday; and how the 





beloved Rollie enjoyed and appreciated every 
minute of their talk, every demonstration of 
their enthusiasm! Arrived, greeted, and un- 
burdened, what a jolly welcome they enjoyed, 
and what rare comfort in the open wood-fire ! 
And not less appreciated the turkey-dinner, with 
Helen’s crowning dish of “frosted pudding.” 
After the refreshments were well disposed of, 
the two city girls took a short rest, and then 
begged the privilege of a “secret session.” 
The parlor-doors were locked, and the treasures 
unlocked, as they commenced dressing the pret- 
tiest evergreen-tree that could be found; it 
touched the ceiling, and was very symmetrical. 
Of course, every body interrupted them, depos- 
iting gifts and secret messages. The children 
grew impatient for entrance; and many a peep 
they got through half-opened doors. All were 
busy finishing some last article, or engaged in 
decorations for the tree. The candles were 
hung, and every twig was pendent with some 
graceful gift. The party assembled, consisting 
of a dozen city friends, twice as many neighbors 
and cousins, who, together with Aunt Sally’s 
family made almost half a hundred; those who 
were not active participants in the tree being 
such dear, familiar friends as were not to be ex- 
cluded on so pleasant an occasion. 

At nine o’clock, when the excitement among 
the children had culminated, Santa Claus ar- 
rived, and the doors were thrown open. As the 
bearded and furred old man emerged from be- 
hind a temporary fire-screen, there was a grand 
shout, and, among the little folks, a perceptible 
retreating and clinging to the skirts of older 
persons. Gradually, as they became used to the 
old man, they would steal out from their retreats 
very boldly, pulling at his coat-tails, and inter- 
rogating him loudly. Altogether it was a charm- 
ing home scene, and rare in its mingling of old 
and young in such hilarity and cordial good feel- 
ing—father and mother, children and friends, 
dropping on the floor together, encumbered, 
overrunning with sweet, thoughtful remem- 
brances—reading, from books and pictures and 
dainty bundles, the loving wishes of dear donors. 

Kate found herself enveloped in a witching 
scarlet hood; Aunt Sally in a warm worsted 
shawl, easy-chair slippers, and fur-lined kid 
mittens. A large-typed Book of Psalms de- 
lighted Uncle Julian, and many other appropri- 
ate gifts, which he enjoyed as freshly as a child, 
and which touched his heart, making his blue 
eyes beam at these tributes of affection from 
those he loved best. Cousin Hattie, almost wild 
with her surprises from friends near and far, 
was contributing a large share of herself to the 
general happiness. Romy was ejaculating over 
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her pretty set of Tennyson, her engraving 
“ L’Indigence,” etc. It was a perfectly happy 
Christmas-party ; but the last for some of us. 
How could we know what sadness would come 
into our hearts before the next anniversary ? 
Three noble and beloved members of that cir- 
cle gave their fresh promise of undeveloped 
manhood to the cause of liberty; and hence- 
forth three homes knew the bitterness of war! 
Such dear life and talent, such enthusiasm and 
hope and health, could be quenched! O God, 
that the same Home may one day receive us 
all—those and these! 





SUCCESS IN LIFE. 


BY EMILY L. WHITING. 








**It is success that colors all in life. 
Success makes fools admired, 
Makes villains honest. 
All the proud virtue of this vaunting world 
Fawns on success, howe’er acquired.”’ 

Cat HAT is success in life, and how shall it be 
attained? is a question touching all the 
vital interests of the present and of the 

great hereafter. It is the problem most inti- 

mately connected with all that we desire in this 
life, and hope for in another. It is a problem 
too deep and intricate for complete solution— 

a question.often asked, how seldom answered ! 

With all the complicated multiplicity of ele- 

ments that enter into the composition of the 

thing we name success, who may weigh and 
apportion aright? 

Success and failure, though opposite, are yet 
relative terms. The one does not necessarily 
imply a triumph, nor the other a defeat. An 
apparent success may be the saddest of failures, 
and a seeming failure the grandest success. 
The common acceptation of the term, success, 
may be widely at variance with its true meaning. 
Outward prosperity is not always success; pe- 
cuniary losses do not imply failure in life. 
“Riches are not forever:” wealth does not 
hold the enduring elements. Here, we have 
no continuing city, though it were builded of 
pearl and jasper. | 

Is fame success? If by fame be meant the 
general esteem of mankind, the recognition of 
the real worth of an individual, it is not to be 
lightly regarded. We should be worth little if 
we did not prize the good opinion of others—if 
we did not strive to merit it. But by success 
we mean something substantial, enduring. Is 
that applause of men, which to-day is and to- 
morrow has died away, which is often a mere 
mushroom-growth, a transient combination of 
fortuitous circumstances, a kaleidoscopic view,— 








is this enduring? Is it satisfying? Success in 
life means something better than this. “ Wig. 
dom is the principal thing, therefore get wisdom ; 
and with all thy getting, get understanding.” 

This attainment is, then, the true success jp 
life—this the enduring and satisfying portion, 
before which all worldly glory pales and van. 
ishes. If we, through bitter trial and stern dis. 
cipline, learn the lessons of wisdom, our lives are 
a grand and triumphant success ; and missing 
these, our lives are a failure, though we amass 
the wealth of a Rothschild, or climb to the loft- 
iest height of fame. 

Many a man’s life is seemingly a failure be. 
cause of his large conceptive faculties. He is 


of those 
“Who achieve 
So little because of the much they conceive.” 


They labor under an over-possession of thought, 
multitudinous suggestions, and partial glimpses 
on every side, force their ideas into inactivity, 
It is the mill-race stopped by the flood, the en- 
gine clogged by fuel. It is not that they have 
too little, but too great ability. As the traveler 
through the grand mountain scenery of the 
West catches tantalizing glimpses, here and 
there, of the sublimity around, till the pleasure 
becomes almost pain; so,in the “ swift on-rush- 
ing of life’s chariot-wheels,” these over-gifted 
people catch distracting glimpses of the many 
fields upon which they might enter with a prom- 
ise of success in each. A body at the center 
of the earth is motionless from the equal forces 
of attraction on every side; and so they, seeing 
almost equal inducements in all fields of labor, 
enter none. 

There is no lack of people in this world 
whom a mysterious Providence seems to follow 
and baffle in every undertaking. They are not 
lacking in ability, energy, or integrity. We can 
not sit in judgment upon them, and pronounce 
their defeat a merited one—a fitting sequence 
to their inefficiency. We know their intellect 
to be of a higher order, their motives purer, 
that in all the elements that would seem to in- 
sure success they are infinitely superior to their 
fortunate competitors; yet the one fails, the 
other prospers. Mrs. Browning says some- 
where: 

“ We walked too straight for fortune’s end ; 
We loved too true to keep a friend.”’ 
And these lines strike the key-note to a grand 
chord of truth. Many of those whose lives the 
world calls a failure in every thing, are men who, 
indeed, walk too straight for the crafty ways of 
worldly prosperity—men whose high-toned honor 
will not allow them to stoop to the base de- 
signs anc cunning craftiness of meaner minds. 
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Because they are too high, too noble, to gain a 
worthy end by unworthy means, shall we pro- 
nounce their lives a failure? We can not al- 
ways judge by visible results. 

“ The race is not always to the swift, nor the 
pattle to the strong; neither yet bread to the 
wise, nor riches to men of understanding ; but 
time and chance happeneth to all.” 

And under all our human wills works the in- 
finite will of God. Many things which we, in 
our blindness, desire, which we strive and long 
for, He will not give, because he sees it is not 
really for our good. “God will not give wrong 
because we ask wrong.” Let us count it all joy 
when he denies. 

The life we now live is not all of life. 
“Heaven may be a place for those who have 
failed on earth,” says the Country Parson; and 
verily there may be more truth than fun in it. 
The grandest chords are formed of discords ; 
the most perfect success may be built on the 
ruins of old failures; the completest triumph 
rises from the most humiliating defeat. “Who 
knows how a life at the last may show ?” 

How many chapters in the life-volume are 
like the closing books of a princely poem, full 
of dim suggestions and of half-answered ques- 
tions and half-questioning answers, enticing 
by their very mystery, but unexplained and in- 
comprehensible till we reach the close, when 
they flash upon us full of meaning and beauty! 
Others are like the transparent pictures without 
a light behind to illuminate them, and that light 
will not be given till we stand in the dawn of 
an eternal day. 

We see but the outward and visible of this 
life. Who may tell of the hidden springs 
known only to the All-seeing Eye? “We 
know the ships that come with streaming pen- 
nons into port; but we know little of those that 
have taken fire on the way thither—that have 
gone down at sea.” But there is One who 
knows, and though he may will that 


“ One shall grasp, and one resign ; 
One drink life’s rue, and one its wine ;” 


yet we know that he will make the balance right. 


—______ e —___—_. 


PRACTICAL wisdom acts in the mind as grav- 
itation does in the material world ; combining, 
keeping things in their places, and maintaining 
a mutual dependence among the various parts 
of our system. It is forever reminding us 
where we are, and what we.can do, ‘not in 
fancy, but in real life. It does not permit us 
td wait for dainty duties, pleasant to the imag- 
ination, but insists upon our doing those which 
are before us. 





BETSY TRIGGS ;* 
OR, RESCUED FROM SHAME. 





BY W. E. HATHAWAY. 





CHAPTER IX. 
BEGINS A ROMANCE, 


WILL not add to the reader’s impatience 

by any extended digression at this point in 

my story ; but it will be proper to look back 
a little, and see how affairs have prospered with 
our little profégée_ and her new friends, the 
Goodloes.. It must be remembered that it had 
been over six months since we sent her forth 
with them to her far Western home; and we 
had heard only once from her in all that time, 
as we feared to have much correspondence lest 
it should lead to the detection of her hiding- 
place. We had sent her away in the Fall; it 
was now the middle of June, and every-where 
the country was clothed in its loveliest green 
dress. Flowers bloomed on every hand, and 
gay-plumed birds made every orchard and wood 
vocal with their uncaged melody. All nature 
smiled as only nature can; and every stream 
and hill, rich field of waving grain, and grand 
old forest-tree, gave forth some note of praise. 
Even the wind murmured playfully among the 
leaves, or danced in and out through the forest- 
trees in merry gusts as if too gay to blow a 
steady gale. It came in at the car window, laden 
with the perfume of a thousand flowers, and 
whisked off my light straw hat, as we glided 
over the broad prairie, and chased it in the jol- 
liest mood, rolling it over and over on the level 
ground, and following it up as a boy does his 
hoop. It was fun enough to see it go, to pay for 
the hat ; and thankful that any thing in this world 
of sorrow and distress could be absolutely and 
reckiessly merry, I let it go without a sigh. So 
on I went, two days and nights; past forests, 
hills, and water-courses, over high bridges and 
great trestles, that almost made one’s head swim 
to look down ; past towns and villages, and scur- 
rying over broad prairies, where, far as the eye 
could reach, the undulating surface stretched 
away to meet the western sky. Finally the 
brakeman called out “L.,” and I knew that I had 
reached my journey’s end. Tom had given me 
such directions that I had no difficulty in find- 
ing out our friends ; but great was the surprise 
of Mr. and Mrs. Goodloe at my sudden appear- 
ance, and greater stili, if possible, was that of 
Betsy, whom I could scarcely recognize, so 
greatly had her six-months’ freedom changed 
her. She had grown wonderfully ; and instead 





* Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1873, by 
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of the frail child that we had sent away, with pale 
and sunken cheeks, there she stood now, looking 
a head taller, plump as a partridge, and rosy as a 
robin-redbreast. Her great brown eyes were as 
bright and questioning as ever, but shone with a 
clearer light ; and her hair fell in light curls away 
from her forehead and about her shoulders, while 
her hands were elegantly white, and, now I no- 
ticed it, as perfect models as ever artist wor- 
shiped. O, Tom, Tom, you ought to see this, I 
thought, and you would not begrudge a moment 
of that dull confinement! Her dress and manner 
all betokened every nice attention that fond 
mothers give their cherished idols; and as I 
gazed upon the fair young creature, while Mrs. 
Goodloe’s face beamed with a mother’s admira- 
tion, I could scarcely believe my eyes. 

Could it be possible that she was the daugh- 
ter of that horrid ogre who once enslaved her? 
No! Say rather that an angel stooped from 
the skies, and laid this daughter, born of the 
higher beings, among the poor of earth, and 
there forgot it, rather than curse her life with 
story of such ancestry. 

“I could almost believe,” said Mrs. Goodloe, 
“that my own daughter had returned to me, 
she grows to look so very like her; and even 
her voice reminds me of her, too, although 
it is softer, as indeed she is more gentle every 
way. Do you know I sometimes half imagine 
that she is her child. But then it can’t be, for 
Betsy’s mother’s name was Hattie—or Harriet, 
I suppose—while my daughter’s name was 
Julia.” 

“ Well, Betsy,” said I at length, “how do you 
like your new home ?” 

“O, ever so much, Mr. Graham !” she replied. 

“Then you would not like to go back to Hard- 
scrabble ?” 

She went and put her arms around Mrs. 
Goodloe’s neck before she answered, and then 
she said, while all the color nearly left her face: 


“T don’t have to go back, do 1? It would 
nearly kill me, Mr. Graham.” 
“No, indeed,” said Mr. Goodloe. “Why, 


Mr. Graham, we should be more than lost now 
without Betsy ; she’s a perfect treasure. Come 
here, Puss. Goback? no! I’d sooner lose ten 
thousand dollars than lose you now, my dear. 
There, do n’t be frightened ; no one wants you 
to go back, I am sure.” And the girl laid her 
curly head down on the old man’s shoulder, 
while he stroked her curls fondly. 

“ No, Betsy ; if you knew all, you would never 
be afraid of my wishing you to go back. In 
fact, I came here only to prevent your going.” 

“To prevent her going!” echoed Mr. Good- 
loe; “what do you mean, Mr. Graham? You 








did not imagine that we were about to send her 
back, did you ?” 

“Ono; but I don’t know whether I ought 
to tell you all about it before Betsy, it might 
frighten her ; and yet I think she ought to know 
it. Can you bear it, dear, if you know that you 
are safe ?” 

“TI can bear any thing except going back to 
Hardscrabble,” said Betsy. 

“There’s a brave girl! Then, Ill tell it out; 
and the sooner the better, for we have no time 
to spare.” 

And then I told them all—our lawsuits and 
Tom’s imprisonment—and wound up with my 
knowledge of the discovery of Betsy’s home by 
Dwiggins; and how I then set off immediately 
to guard the “little bird,” and keep her out of 
all harm’s way. At the mention of the name of 
Dwiggins, Betsy started and turned pale. 

“Why, what’s the matter, child?” said Mrs, 
Goodloe ; “ you promised not to be frightened.” 

“It’s all over now, grandma,” she replied. 
“But—” turning to me, “does Mr. Dwiggins 
have red whiskers ?” 

“Yes,” I answered; “but why? 
know him ?” 

“Know him? I should think I do; and I’d 
rather die than have him get me. I am sold to 
him already, by him that I used to call father. 
Half the money’s paid, and half more is to be, 
when I am fourteen.” 

“Then 1’m afraid he ll never realize on his * 
purchase, Betsy. But when did you find it out? 
You never mentioned this before to Tom or me.” 

“TI never knew it myself, until just the very 
evening that I ran away and came to you. I 
overheard them talking about me, and I saw 
Dwiggins hand him some money. I can not 
call him father, but that man who used to claim 
me, said: 

“¢She’s young yet, and I’ll keep her a year 
longer for yer.’ 

“ And Mr. Dwiggins said: 

“Now mind your eye, man; you know I ’ve 
got my thumb upon you, and can send you to 
keep company with Davy Jones, as sure as 
shootin’, if you don’t keep your word with me. 
How would you enjoy dancing on nothing, at 
the end of a tight rope; eh, Triggs ? 

“*What’s the use o’ yer suggestin’ sich on- 
pleasant reflicshins, Dwiggins? Ain’t I here, 
and ain’t the gal here under yer very eyes all 
the time? ’F yer’ll pay the rest of the money, 
yer may hev her now, for all I care.’ 

“*No;:we don’t want babies,’ Dwiggins an- 
swered ; ‘they would not suit our patrons. But 
you must feed her better, Triggs.’ 

“1 do not know exactly what he meant, and I 
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seepage 
did not hear any more; for Mr. Dwiggins got 
up then and started toward the door where I 
was listening, and pretty soon I saw him go 
away. And then I went back, and said I’d run 
away, and tried to get mother’s picture to bring 
with me; but he knocked me over, and took it 
away from me, and threatened to kill me if I 
dared to say it again. And then I started out 
and ran away, and came to you; and you know 
the rest.” 

“Why, child, why div you not tell me this 
before?” asked Mrs. Goodloe. 

“Q, grandma, I could n’t bear to think of it ; 
and I tried to forget all about it.” 

“No wonder you turned pale, my dear,” said 
Mr. Goodloe. “But never you fear; he shall 
never touch so much as a hair of your head.” 

“I don’t wish to frighten you,” said I, “but 
it’s my opinion he ’ll be here to-morrow, or in 
a day or two at least, to claim her ; and I think 
jt would be best to take her away from here, 
for the present, for safety.” 

“OQ mercy!” said Mrs. Goodloe, “it’s per- 
fectly dreadful. I can’t give her up; I believe 
it would kill me outright.” 

“There, there, Mrs. Goodloe! we will have to 
put you under bonds to keep quiet, if you go on 
in that way. You are not going to give her up 
for good, you know.” 

“But at all—how can I let her go at all?” 

“Better let me take her a little while than 
have Dwiggins get her,” said I, 

“ Dwiggins get her!” screamed the old lady. 
“I’m bound I ’d shoot him dead before I'd see 
him take her.” 

“No doubt of it,” I replied. “ But he knows 
better than to give you a chance to do that. 
How would you like to have a sheriffs posse 
come here and carry her off in the name of 
justice ?” 

“Could he do that ?” asked Mrs. Goodloe, in 
amazement. 

“Certainly he could; and give you such a 
character among these people here as might 
result in an application of Lynch-law besides. 
A very pretty case, indeed; is n’t it, Mr. Good- 
loe ?” 

“My dear,” he said, “ Mr. Graham is correct. 
We are only slightly known here, and the fellow 
would undoubtedly have the law on his side. 
Shameful as it is, we had better send Betsy 
away for a time, I think. But mind, Mr. 
Graham, the girl is ours. We don’t give her 
up, and we won’t give her up ever; and, from 
this out, you must count me with you in this 
fight.” 

“Very good,” said I; “we shall be glad of 
your co-operation; only you must manage to 


keep out of it, so that no action for damages 
can be brought against you; for, unlike us, 
they could collect it from you. This is the 
first time in my life that 1 ever was glad I was 
poor, and absolutely without visible property 
of any consequence. Tom has money ; but for- 
tunately it is all in the hands of an uncle of his 
at present, and is perfectly safe.” 

“Well, that is fortunate, and your suggestion 
is worth heeding. But now, what are you going 
to do with her, and where will you take her ?” 

“ As to that, I have a plan that I think will 
suit you. You want to send her to school, of 
course ?” 

“ Certainly ; she has been attending here reg- 
ularly ever since we have been in L.” 

“Very well, then; I will take her off to school, 
and you shall pay for her board and tuition. 
But you must leave it entirely to me, for the 
present, where she goes, and consent to be igno- 
rant. What do you say ?” 

“O mercy!” said Mrs. Goodloe, “I should 
want to send her so many things, and visit her 
frequently. I never could bear not to know 
where she is.” 

“Only for a little time, Mrs. Goodloe, and 
then, perhaps, it would be safe for you to know. 
But you will certainly consent to it for Betsy’s 
safety ?” 

“O my! yes; I’d doany thing for her safety. 
But you can not know how hard it is for me to 
give her up so, Mr. Graham.” 

“Perhaps not,” I said. “But, I tell you, I 
will leave you a letter, telling you just where I 
take her to, if you will promise not to open it 
until I give you permission, or until there is no 
longer any need of secrecy.” . 

“That is very good,” said Mr. Goodloe. “I 
do n’t like to be without any trace of her.” 

“You see you can swear you don’t know 
where she is, even though the means of know- 
ing may be within your reach, and save your 
consciences and the girl too.” 

“This contest must have sharpened your 
wits, Mr. Graham,” said Mr. Goodloe. “I 
must say, you are fighting them with their own 
weapons.” 

“Every thing is fair in war, Mr. Goodloe. 
And now I think you had better get Betsy 
ready, and let us be off on the first train.” 

So, without further ado, they went to work 
to get her ready ; and such a bustle as there was 
packing trunks and band-boxes; and it was 
astonishing how the child’s wardrobe had grown 
since she left Hardscrabble. While they were 
at it, I had time to write the letter I had prom- 
ised, and to talk with Mr. Goodloe over his 





business and matters in general. I found he 
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had gone into banking business, and I learned, 
what I had not suspected before, that he was a 
man of considerable wealth, which last he further 
confirmed by giving me one thousand dollars 
to be used for Betsy, in any manner that might 
be necessary to protect her. He also directed 
me to draw, at sight, for any amount that might 
be required, to the extent of five thousand dol- 
lars more, and assured me that he would sooner 
surrender his whole property than that she 
should Le given up. 1 was quite overcome by 
his evident earnestness of manner, and wholly 
unprepared for such an exhibition of determina- 
tion and liberality, not to mention my surprise 
at his being able to do so much for her, as I 
had always thought him to be only in very mod- 
erate circumstances. 

In order to collect my thoughts, I concluded 
to excuse myself, and take a short stroll about 
the town; and, besides, I had another idea to 
work out; and so, promising to return in ample 
time for the train, I took my hat and walked 
down the street. 





CHAPTER X 
A FRIEND IN NEED. 


I HAD two objects in view, besides wishing 
for an opportunity for private meditation. One 
was, to visit the hotels and inspect the registers ; 
the other, to watch the arrivals at the depot. 
As I had yet considerable time at my disposal, 
I turned my attention toward the former, and 
soon satisfied myself that I was undoubtedly 
first upon the ground. Whoever might come 
after, could not well, and should not, I deter- 
mined, elude my vigilance; and so, just a little 
before train-time, 1 sauntered off to the depot. 
It stood off upon one side of the town a little, 
and was shaded on one side by a little clump of 
trees, among which I took my station, where I 
could watch the passengers alight without being 
discovered. I was doubly rewarded for my 
pains, as two persons came in on that train, in 
both of whom I was deeply interested, but for 
widely different reasons. One was T. Dwig- 
gins, and the other was my old college chum, 
Frank Shaw, who had graduated at Ann Arbor, 
and then gone West and bought a great farm 
of several hundred acres. 

I was so delighted to see him there, that I 
was like to have discovered myself to Dwiggins 
in my haste to attract his attention; but that 
villain went by me hastily, and took a carriage 
at once and drove off, while I rushed out and 
seized Frank, much to his surprise, and dragged 
him to the corner of the depot. 

“ Look at that man getting into the carriage 
yonder,” said I, pushing him out so that he 





—___. 
could see, but hiding myself behind the build. 
ing. “Take a good look at him, so that you 
will be sure to know him again and always.” 

“ What the deuce is all this about ?” said he, 
looking at Dwiggins, however, as I bade him 
do. “Who do you mean? that thievish-looking 
rascal with the red whiskers ?” 

“Yes; and mark him well, for I want you to 
watch him for me; then we’ll take a Carriage 
and see where he goes. Come on,” and I drew 
him into another hack that stood at the 
platform. ° 

“ Where to ?” said the driver. 

“ Follow that carriage yonder as far behind it 
as possible without losing sight of it,” and we 
drove slowly after it, while I told Frank as 
much about the whole affair as possible. 

“T Il tell you what,” said he, “do n’t go direct 
to the school with the girl; but whip off here 
into the country to my farm for a week or two, 
while we observe this fellow’s maneuvers.” 

“That might not be a bad notion, Frank, I 
must confess. But see,” as our driver had 
stopped, “that fellow is getting out at the Na- 
tional. Drive to Mr. Goodloe’s, on Myrtle 
Street. 

“See here,” said Frank, “I am well ac- 
quainted here, and I ’ll go to a livery stable and 
get a carriage and drive us out myself. It will 
be better than having any hackman mixed up 
with us, to retail information, may be.” 

“Capital idea, Frank. I must say this is 
most extraordinary, meeting you in this way, 
May turn out romantic; who knows? Ha, ha! 
Frank, you keep bachelor’s hall, do n’t you?” 

“Not exactly that,” said he; “we have an 
ancient colored woman that does the needful for 
us in the housekeeping way. Nothing to brag 


of, however. You must n’t expect much. New 
country, you know, but great prospects.” 
“Here we are; this is the house. How 


much ?” and I paid our driver, and sent him off. 
“Come back here in half an hour, Frank. 
Do n’t say any thing but that you are simply to 
drive us to the depot.” 

“Ay, ay,” said Frank, and he hurried off down 
thesstreet, while I rushed into the house and 
told Mr. Goodloe that Dwiggins was in town - 
and surely on the track. I sat down at the 
window to watch for any one who might ap- 
proach the house, resolved, if such a thing 
should happen that Dwiggins should come 
there immediately, that I would run Betsy out 
the back way, and get her off. 

“1 'll have my carriage up to take you to the 
depot,” said Mr. Goodloe. 

“J have already ordered one,” I said, “and I 
do not think you had better accompany us. It 
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_— 
might create too much stir and attract attention ; 
but it would do no harm to have your carriage 
out in case we might need it.” 

“You are right again, I see. I may as well 
surrender the management of this matter wholly 
to you,” and he directed John to get out the 
carriage. 

Just then I happened, somehow, to think of 
the order from Bully Triggs. It must be in my 
pocket. I would give it to Goodloe. I took 
out my pocket-book, and there it was, and I 
handed it to him, saying: “ Here is something 
that may be of use to you if you are required 
to answer for what has become of the girl. If 
her father should ever come for her, say thata 
man presented this, and that you gave her up 
on the strength of it; but don’t show it to 
Dwiggins.” I had scarcely said it, when I 
glanced out the window and saw the short, stout 
figure and red whiskers of T. Dwiggins, Esq., 
coming leisurely up the street, several blocks 
away. 

“There he comes now, upon my word,” said 
I; and at the same moment John announced 
the horses as ready. “Drive around to the 
front door, quick !” I shouted, almost frantically ; 
and the slow-motioned hostler whisked out, and 
brought the carriage around in a half minute. 

“Never mind the trunk; yees wull hev to 
throw it on behind ; no time for good-byes.” 

O dear!” moaned Mrs. Goodloe, ‘this is 
dreadful ;” and she hastily kissed the dear girl 
as I hurried her into the carriage, and Mr. 
Goodloe tossed in the band-box. 

“There, good-bye ; give me the reins ;” and 
] jumped on the seat with the driver, only cast- 
ing one glance back to see Dwiggins, who had 
caught sight of our performances, and was now 
running toward us as fast as his short legs 
would carry him. 

Mr. Goodloe’s house stood near the corner, 
and there was an alley in the rear, out upon 
which the stable opened, and it was from here 
that John had brought the carriage. _I gave the 
horses a cut with the whip, and whirled around 
the corner like a flash—drove to the alley, and 
stopped, and gave the reins to John. Then 1 
jumped off. “Come out here quick, Betsy,” 
said I, and I took her hand as she sprang out, 
with the band-box, while I jerked the trunk off 
from the rack with the other hand. ‘“ Now you, 
John, drive to the depot like Jehu, and tell 
every body that asks you that we went off on 
the train,” the whistle of which I heard at that 
very moment coming into town. John’s eyes 
twinkled all right, and away he went, while 
Betsy and I, trunk and band-box, dived into 
the alley and slipped into the barn, the docrs 


of which John had left conveniently open in his 
haste. 

We had no more than got comfortably inside, 
however, when we were delighted with the spec- 
tacle of T. Dwiggins, Esq., making the best 
time that his short legs were capable of doing, 
and puffing like a tortoise, flying down the 
street in hot pursuit of the carriage. it was 
too much for us, and we laughed until the tears 
rolled down our cheeks. Then bidding Betsy 
just keep quiet, I slipped out and went through 
the alley to the next street, and came out just 
in time to intercept Frank, who, according to 
my direction, drove through the alley, picked 
up our luggage, and away we went toward the 
country. After we were well on our way, and 
free from all anxiety about meeting Dwiggins, 
we all laughed until we cried again, at think- 
ing of his chasing the empty carriage to the 
depot. 

“O my!” said Betsy, “I shall never get over 
it. How he did run! I would not have imag- 
ined that he could run half so fast ;” and we all 
laughed until our sides ached. 

May be it was hysterical, but from laughing 
until she cried, Betsy went on pretty soon to 
cry in good earnest. It was so hard for her 
thus to be torn away from the dear home that 
she had learned to love, and be obliged to fly 
like a fugitive or evil-doer. And the more she 
had time to think of it, and to imagine the dan- 
gers and uncertainties that surrounded her, the 
more she could not help giving vent to her 
feeling in sobs of grief that told how deeply 
she felt the misery of her condition. 

For a time, I did not care to disturb her, 
thinking she would rally best to let her alone 
with her sorrow until the storm of feeling had 
swept by; but, after a little, when she began to 
grow calmer, I called her attention to the scenes 
of beauty by the road-side ; and, stopping, plucked 
some wild-flowers that she particularly admired. 
We were riding through one of the grandest 
open prairies, and every now and then a prairie- 
chicken would start up from the road-side, and, 
with a sudden whir, wheel itself away, and 
alight again a long way off in the tall grass ; or 
the gophers would dart out of their little holes, 
with the merriest twinkle in their eyes, and then 
dodge down again in the very jolliest manner 
possible. Thus we drew on, and found our 
cheerful mood again, until the evening shadows 
fell upon us, and we watched the last dying 
colors of the sunset, painting the clouds in 
more than gorgeous hues. On still, till far into 
the night, when drowsy silence took the place 
of cheerful conversation ; but, at last, drew up 
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cottage, where a cheerful light and a look of 
pleasant comfort gave us welcome. 

“Here we are,” said Frank. ‘You won’t 
find much, as it is a new country, you know, 
and growing; but you have no end of welcome 
to what there is.” 





HONESTY. 





BY REV. C. P. FLANDERS. 





T is reported of Diogenes the Cynic, that he 

was once found in the streets of Athens, in 

broad day, with a lighted lantern, and when 
asked why he carried a light in the day-time, he 
said, “I am seeking a man.” Athens was a 
populous city, and Diogenes had lived there 
many yvars ; but during all this time he had not 
found an honest man. History does not state 
that he succeeded better with his lantern. As 
it was in the time of Diogenes, so it is to-day. 
Honest men are scarce. Does any one doubt 
this? Let him look around him. There is 
dishonesty in social life. People live beyond 
their means. They strive to appear richer than 
they are. They give costly entertainments, and 
dress in rich apparel, when perchance they are 
not able to pay their debts. They give out that 
they are descended from some illustrious an- 
cestor, when, the truth is, they have an obscure, 
it may be a disreputable, origin.. I once heard 
a lady say that her son was engaged in a most 
excellent and praiseworthy business, when, as I 
afterward learned, he was selling rum. Men 
often appear to be the best of friends. In each 
other’s presence they are full in their profes- 
sions of esteem; but the moment they are out 
of hearing, they denounce each other as rascals. 
Ladies, in their intercourse with each other, 
are prone to this vice. In making and an- 
swering calls, they greet with cordial words 
and cover with praises those whom in heart 
they despise. 

It is getting to be the case that those who 
mingle in fashionable society can not tell who 
are their friends or who are their enemies. The 
tear, the smile, and the professions of friend- 
ship are so often employed to cloak some wicked 
designs, that men do not know whom to trust. 
There is dishonesty in trade. When we pur- 
chase any article of merchandise, we are not 
sure of getting what we pay for. There is 
scarcely a piece of manufactured goods that is 
what it claims to be. Coffee, tea, sugar, spices, 
are all more or less adulterated. Dealers have 
a way of infusing water into soap and lard, in 
order to increase their weight. In our cities 
you can find no pure milk; and it is said that 





large quantities of white earth are annually 
shipped from Georgia to be mixed with flour. 

Medicines, too, are adulterated. A physician 
once told me that, befng in a distant city, and 
"falling sick, he sent to a druggist for medicine ; 
but on analyzing it, he found it full of poison; 
and had he taken it, it would have killed him, 

Spirits are adulterated. Nobody in these 
days expects to find any pure stimulants. A 
distinguished temperance lecturer, in addressing 
a large audience in Boston, offered two hundred 
dollars to any one who would bring him a quart 
of pure alcohol ; but not one in the whole assem- 
bly would make the trial. 

The gift enterprises, lotteries, and many of 
the agencies which propose to furnish men with 
employment, are humbugs ; and, besides these 
wholesale frauds, there is plenty of cheating at 
retail. There is cheating in weight and meas- 
ures; there is cheating in the sale of animals 
and produce; there is cheating in real estate. 

Labor cheats capital, and capital cheats labor, 
Men promise what they do not mean to per- 
form. The shrewdest are liable to be deceived, 
and the whole science of exchange seems to be 
resolved into making sharp bargains. 

There is dishonesty in politics. Governments 
were designed for the welfare of the people. The 
people understand this, and in appearance rulers 
are obliged to respect their rights. This respect 
is confined often to appearance ; for rulers, as 
well as other men, are selfish, and if they can 
make the people think they are laboring for 
their advantage, while they are striving to secure 
their own, they do it. 

In our Republican Government, fraud and 
deception prevail every-where. It is commonly 
supposed that the people choose their own 
rulers ; but it is oftener the case that nomina- 
tions are made by a clique, and the people are 
deceived into voting for them. Before the break- 
ing out of the war, there were good Union men 
in the South. They loved their country, and 
would have died sooner than harm it; and yet 
they were wheedled into voting for traitors. It 
is a difficult thing to tell, among candidates for 
office, who is honest. Party men scruple at 
nothing; and when, in their judgment, it wilt 
serve their interest, they call honest men rogues, 
and rogues honest men. Nor do they stop here. 
They seek to buy up voters, and, failing in this, 
they make them out of nothing. It is often the 
case that, in our cities, there are more ballots 
cast than there are ballot-holders. 

There is dishonesty in the press. Journalists, 
as a class, are clear-headed, intelligent men. 
They know when a railroad company employs 
careless workmen, or ryns its cars over an unsafe 
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a 
track; they know when a hotel-keeper sells 
intoxicating drinks; they know when a book 
is foolish or weak or immoral; they know when 
a place of amusement is disreputable,—and yet 
they will not speak out. There is a reason for 
this silence. Journalists have free passes on 
the said roads, a discount on their hotel bills, 
free tickets to places of amusement, and a copy 
of every book that is published ; and, although 
they may see danger to life or to morals in all 
these instances, they are dumb. Now, this is 
dishonest. They claim to be just and humane 
men; they profess a deep interest in all that 
pertains to the public weal, and yet they suffer 
the people to be deceived. Nor is this the 
worst. They are often guilty of downright false- 
hood. Many of the most influential newspapers 
are filled with lies. Besides the rascally adver- 
tisements which befoul their columns, they con- 
tain editorials‘in praise of villainy. The quack 
nostrum, the patent humbug, the low theater, 
the obscene book, are all mentioned in terms 
of praise, and commended to the patronage of 
a Christian public. The press has done a great 
deal of good. It has scattered information 
among the people, stimulated inquiry, and given 
to the poorest the means of mental and moral 
improvement, which formerly was not in the 
possession of the rich; but the good that it 
has done, is not a tithe of what it would have 
done had it always been bold in speaking the 
truth. Let the press be manly and honest, and 
in a quarter of a century rum-selling, Sabbath- 
breaking, fraud, all the grosser forms of sin, 
will cease. 

There is dishonesty in the Church. The 
Church has been greatly slandered. Wicked 
men know that its purity shames their sins; 
hence they do all they can to cover it with a 
veil of iniquity. But it can not be denied that 
it gives occasion for remark. It proposes to be 
an enemy to every thing that is wicked, and a 
firm supporter of all that is right. But it does 
not live up to its professions. It is timid, irres- 
olute, and prone to compromise. It has never 
come out boldly and denounced popular sins. 
It did not speak out on the slavery question 
until the weight of public opinion compelled it 
to speak. It is but a few years since, in many 
sections of the country, had a minister of the 
Gospel spoken against slavery, he would have 
been denounced as a rioter; and had he per- 
sisted, he would have been dismissed from his 
office. It does not take the stand it ought to 
take on the temperance question. In some 
places, where public opinion is in favor of pro- 
hibition, it speaks out. In others, where dram- 
drinking is popular, it is silent. So it is with 

Vor. XXXIII.—27 











regard to other questions. It fosters worldly 
tempers, and, to gain favor with the multitude, 
it often stoops to sin. Its different denomina- 
tions are jealous of one another, and are con- 
tinually throwing obstacles in the way of each 
other’s advancement. Catholics persecute Prot- 
estants, and Protestants denounce Catholics. 
The English Church would not tolerate the 
Puritans, and the Puritans, when they obtained 
the power, persecuted the Quakers. Neither 
could look with favor upon those who differed 
in opinion from themselves. And there are 
hundreds of little societies to-day which can 
not prosper, owing to the bitter hostility that 
they cherish toward each other. Some of them 
would rather have the world go back to pagan- 
ism than see it converted through the instru- 
mentality of their rivals. Such is the Church 
in its general polity. It very often thinks more 
of gaining wealth and power and influence than 
it does of serving the Lord. 

Some of its membership are worse than its 
polity. They do not make the least effort to 
serve the Lord. They have not a particle of 
religion, and do not want it. They joined the 
Church because they thought it would help 
them in their business, or give them a higher 
place in society than they could otherwise ob- 
tain, or it would furnish them a cloak beneath 
which they could practice all kinds of iniquity. 
I have seen men who would get up in a prayer- 
meeting and say they were growing in grace, 
and the moment they were out of the room they 
would swear. I have seen men who would not 
so much as black their boots on Sunday; but 
they would spend all the rest of the week in 
blackening their neighbor’s reputation. I have 
seen men who professed to be actuated in all 
they did by Providence, when they were en- 
gaged in selling rum or cheating the widow 
and the fatherless. 

There is dishbnesty among those who sym- 
pathize with what is good. Christian people, 
when asked to engage in sin, although they 
may not do it, will sometimes give a falsé reason 
for their refusal. Laymen, in seeking a minis- 
ter, will sometimes represent the condition of 
their society as better than it is, and ministers 
on trial will preach their best sermons. In our 
own Church the presiding elders, in stationing 
their preachers, often tell men that only such 
places are open to them, when they know that 
other and stronger Churches are longing to. 
have them sent there. 

O, if the Church would come out from the 
world and throw itself into the arms of the 
living God; if all its membership would be- 
strictly honest,—men would not jeer at us as. 
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they do now; but they would be flying to Christ 
saying, “ God be merciful to us sinners !” 

But what is honesty? Honesty consists in 
faithfully following our convictions of duty—in 
steadfastly adhering to what we believe to be 
right. It does not always agree with what the 
world calls policy. It may be policy (in a 
worldly sense) to tell men that we respect them, 
when in truth we do not. It may be policy to 
drive a sharp bargain. It may be policy to 
make the vices of our own party appear like 
virtues, and the virtues of the opposition like 
vices. It may be policy to praise every cheat 
who favors us, and censure every honest man 
who neglects us. It may be policy when we 
are among Romans to do as Romans do. It 
may be policy to appear a great deal wiser and 
a great deal better than we are; but this is not 
honesty. 

An honest man will not praise people to their 
face, and denounce them behind their backs. 
He will not cut cord-wood too short. He will 
not give light weight in groceries, or sell for 
broadcloth what he knows to be shoddy. He 
will not promise what he knows he can not 
perform. He will not recommend to others 
what he has no confidence in himself. He will 
not profess to be a Christian, and engage in 
selling rum or in keeping a gambling-house. 
He will not lie or cheat or steal, or do any 
thing that he knows will injure his fellow-men. 

But how shall we become honest? The heart 
is deceitful above all things and desperately 
wicked. It is “prone to evil as the sparks are to 
fly upward.” How shall we cleanse our hearts, 
and make them pure and good? Some men say, 
by effort of will. The human will is powerful. 
It enables men to endure hardship, to meet dis- 
aster, to overcome obstacles, to defy death. But 
powerful as the will is, it is not strong enough 
to conquer dishonesty. It may check it in some 
directions ; but it shows forth all the more vig- 
orously in others, and before he is aware it has 
subdued the whole man. 

There is but one remedy—the religion of Je- 
sus Christ. Religion does marvelous things. 
It conquers pride, destroys malevolence, re- 
moves impurity, makes us kindly affectioned 
one to another, and, above all, it enables us to 
“PROVIDE THINGS HONEST IN THE SIGHT OF 
ALL MEN.” Whoever is truly RELIGIOUS is 
truly HONEST. 





LovE one human being purely and warmly, 
and you will love all. The heart in this heaven, 
like the wandering sun, sees nothing, from the 
dew-drop to the ocean, but a mirror which it 
warms and fills.—ichéer. 





SUSTAINED. 





BY HENRY GILLMAN, 





THE eyes grow dim, and the hair turns gray; 
The treacherous years take all away. 

The gloss and the bloom of life are gone, 
And in cold and silence the night draws on, 


The color is fled from the sunken cheek ; 

The voice, once proud, is now low and meek ; 
The smileless lip is thin and pale— 

For the heart is sore, though there comes no wail. 


They tell of a beauty, a nameless grace, 
That sat on the brow, and lighted the face; 
The beauty that seemed but of yester-e’en 
Is vanished as though it had never been. 


Though my head is low, my heart is not faint ; 
You never shall hear a word of complaint 
From these lips ; for the lifted eyes of my soul 
See none of this—they are set on the goal. 


Though worse there is, and worse may come, 
Ere the footsteps reach the resting-home, 
Strength shall be given to bear the load, 
And courage to plod along the road. 


When the blood runs slow in the shrunken veins, 
And the weary frame is racked with pains ; 
When the feet, that went like a fairy fawn, 

In feeble listlessness are drawn ; 


When looking for help, there cometh none, 
And, thwarted and broken, the work is not done— 
No tears to weep Ambition dead, 

And Hope, the golden-winged, has fled ; 


When envious Hate shall stain and slime 
The life that might have been sublime, 

And the wrinkled flesh on the trembling bones 
Is cold ere ’tis laid beneath the stones,— 


Honor and Faith, unsullied still, 
Shall raise aloft the constant will, 
And Christ shall fold my hands above 
A heart of trustfulness and love. 





TWO CHARACTERS. 


SoME murmur when their sky is clear 
And wholly bright to view, 

If one small speck of dark appear 
In their great heaven of blue; 

And some with thankful love are filled, 
If but one streak of light, 

One ray of God’s great mercy, gild 
The darkness of their night. 


In palaces are hearts that ask, 
In discontent and pride, 

Why life is such a weary task, 
And all good things denied ; 

And hearts in poorest huts admire 
How love has, in their aid— 

Love that has never seemed to tire— 
Such rich provision made. 
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BY C. F. WILDER, 





REMEMBER one beautiful afternoon in 

Spring, when the peach-trees were in bloom, 

and the maples were covering the ground 
with a crimson carpet, the dandelions shone by 
the road-side like stars in a sky of green, and 
the late arbutus-blossoms filled the air with fra- 
grance. The bluebirds were picking a bunch 
of moss here, and a feather there, with which to 
line their nests, so nearly ready for home loves 
and joys. The swallows were flying around the 
sand-hills, twittering and talking about migrat- 
ing to a more secluded spot. A quail piped 
from the edge of an old corn-field, and another 
answered from the garden-fence with the shrill 
whistle of “ More wet!” 

I was ten years old that day; and, as Aunt 
Harriet, with whom I lived, held children’s par- 
ties, as well as all other amusements in which 
children delight, in a.sort of religious horror, I 
had planned my own celebration of the great 
day; and proposed it should be a visit to the 
friends of former years—the violets and arbu- 
tus-blossoms that grew among the moss on the 
hill-side above the little brook that murmured 
to me in fairy tones, as it ran over the smooth 
pebbles that covered the bed of the stream. 

I had been building air-castles all day because 
I was ten years old ; and aunt had said, to many 
an expressed wish, “You are not old enough 
yet; wait till you are ten.” And now that I 
was ten, I should have a piano; I could go to 
school instead of having a governess at home; 
I could have a ring, which had been longed for 
as every little girl, whether daughter of saint or 
sinner, longs for the “real” gold which is to en- 
circle her finger for the first time; and the last, 
but by far the best of all, my own dear papa and 
mamma were coming home from India, and I 
could once more live with them. All these glo- 
rious things were to happen that year. 

I had learned my lessons real well that morn- 
ing, and had heard the governess say, “ You 
are one good girl!” And though it was a com- 
mendation often received, because I liked my 
books, yet it made me-happier than usual that 
day; and I did not think that any thing could 
mar my happiness. 

My mother was a Southern lady, and per- 
haps did not make as excellent a housekeeper 
as her New England friends and acquaintances 
thought she ought ; so when papa went to India, 
and I was sent to his Sister Harriet, she passed 
a decree that I was “to learn the use of the 
needle, and how to do house-work.” I liked 
washing dishes and dusting well enough ; but I 











never could sit still and sew, though it might be 
for some “ poor family.” 

When I went that day to ask leave of aunt 
to go after the May-flowers, she said in her 
coldest tones, “If the sheet is ready to be 
hemmed which I gave you to sew up a few days 
ago.” Though I knew that the sheet had not 
been touched—for, alas! when was ever sewing 
of mine done before it must be?—yet I had the 
boldness to plead, “ But, aunt, it is my birth- 
day!” She looked at me over her spectacles, 
and I vanished from her sight. 

“O, if I could only, once ina life-time, get what 
I wanted by teasing for it, like May Edgell!” I 
thought. “If kissing or coaxing aunt would 
ever do any good! But O, dear me, how she 
does look, if I only dare tease just one word! 
And as for kissing—why, the good-night kiss 
which I give, from a strong sense of duty, 
seems greatly to trouble her ; for she looks like 
the picture in my Primer of the wife of the 
martyr Rogers, and says, ‘ That will do, dear ; 
you will wrinkle my lace.’” 

The thought that the sheet was for “poor, 
sick Miss Porter” did not make the stiff seam 
one whit easier to sew. Instead of thinking 
“ self-denial is good discipline,” as a well-trained 
child of ten ought to have thought, I said to 
myself, as I took my work and started for the 
large east hall: “ Well, I’d as well die for a 
sheep as for a little lamb; so I will sew up the 
whole seam, and have it done with, and not 
have any good time at all to-day.” 

I found some pins, and folded the seam in the 
middle, doubled it again and again, and placed 
the pins so that I had just eight “ bits of sew- 
ing about ten inches long ;” and I sat on the 
lower broad stair, and sewed to the first pin; 
then moved to the stair next higher, and sewed 
the next “bit of sewing,” and so on—only a 
small task for each step—and at last reached the 
top stair and the end of the seam just as the 
tea-bell rang. 

It was just twenty years ago to-day that I 
sewed that seam on the stairs in the old family 
mansion, two thousand miles away. And this 
morning, when I was reading, “ But the fruit of 
the Spirit is love, joy, peace, long-suffering, 
gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temper- 
ance,” I thought about that seam, sewed so 
long ago by taking the stitches over and over, 
over and over again, and the hurrying on from 
one division of work to the end of the next— 
often taking no pains to do the work only just 
well enough to escape condemnation, and no 
pleasure only in the completion of the task. 
That work was done somewhat after the man- 
ner of our life-work. We are looking forward 
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to the completion of it, and hope that it will be 
done in a manner to at least escape condemna- 
tion, and we sometimes wish that it could be 
wrought in a perfect manner; but we dislike 
the little acts of self-denial which are daily 
placed in the path of every Christian—the tak- 
ing each stitch perfectly, the doing “over and 
over” and “over and over” again, as we as- 
cend the royal steps up to heaven. And this 
dread of the difficulties we must meet if we 
go upward, draws many back from that spiritual 
progress which they ought to make. 

In the verse quoted, we find that Paul gives us 
six steps ; and the great reward (the love, joy, and 
peace) is found if we do our work well. If the 
first step (the lowest) is meekness, we all feel 
uncomfortable while sitting there. We should 
like to look more dignified ; but the seat is too 
low for dignity, and we are anxious to get up 
higher. Simple Miss Verdant and old Aunt 
Patience sit on the seat with us, and we would 
rather be on the step with Mrs. Grandon Grand, 
or the Hon. Mrs. Fitz Highfalutin ; and still we 
feel a little ashamed of that feeling of pride. 
But all these feelings combined make it a very 
unpleasant place, and the stitches are very un- 
even, and we are not pleased with the work 
done on that step. If our own consciences 
condemn us, how must we appear in the sight 
of the Holy One! 

The next step is temperance; and we move 
to it with evident pleasure. For is it not easy 
for us to practice self-denial in our eating, drink- 
ing, etc.? We calmly sit there, with the con- 
sciousness that we are making our stitches even 
and nice, until we think, “ Of what does the ‘etc.’ 
consist?” and the remembrance of the constant 
effort to arouse ourselves in the morning, but 
the equally constant failure to do so; for we are 
so ready to “turn” like the door on its hinges ; 
and, like the coat-sleeve of the country pastor, 
we always want another nap. When the con- 
science is aroused on this subject, we offer a lit- 


tle prayer full of uszbelief, for strength to keep | 


our good resolutions to arise two hours earlier 
the next morning. And, after administering that 
minute dose of soothing cordial to our con- 
science which the faithless prayer too often 
gives, we go to the next step, called faith or 
filelity. We look in the Dictionary and the 
Commentary, and we find that it means faithful- 
ness ; a carefulness in all business transactions ; 
an exact observance of duty; promises always 
kept; never being an eye-servant. 

When we find what fidelity means, we ask 
ourselves, “ Can we sit untroubled on this step?” 

To all of us arise the promises made, but 
never kept—negligence concerning some trust 





ea, 
confided to us; the idleness in the school-room 
when the eyes of the teacher were not on us. 
the sweeping the room unlike the girl spoken 
of by Spurgeon, “who knew that she had be. 
come a Christian, because she swept under the 
mat.” 

If we are a merchant, have we always told 
of the spot on the dress-goods, or kept silent 
when the lady decided to “take this dress-pat- 
tern?” Have we never unduly praised a gar- 
ment which we wished to dispose of, for the 
sake of selling it to an ignorant customer? 

If we are a farmer, have we always put the 
largest apples in the middle of the barrel; the 
best potatoes in the bottom of the bin; made 
the corn and hay weigh just what we said it 
did; and the wood measure just the cord ? 

If we are so unfortunate as+to be a lawyer, 
have we always endeavored to be honest with 
our clients ? 

How many of us can truthfully answer these 
questions, and go on taking the same uneven 
stitches ? 

With a prayer for a tender conscience, we 
take the next step, which Paul calls goodness— 
even that goodness which avoids the very ap. 
pearance of evil. How often we have asked 
ourselves, Must we be so good as that? If we 
know that we are not doing wrong, what mat- 
ters it what others think? Can we not go as 
near the bounds of evil as we please, if we do 
not partake? Can we not go to the edge of the 
precipice, if we do not fall off? Of course, we 
have heard many times about not eating meat 
if it cause our brother to offend, and really gave 
up saying “Amen” in prayer-meeting because 
it “offended one of God’s little ones ;” but are 
we always to feel that there are some of the 
halt or feeble ones watching us, who will stum- 
ble or fall if we do not keep in the middle of 
the narrow, exceedingly narrow, path ? 

While these questions are in our doubting 
heart, we take many uneven stitches; but a 
death-bed scene, of which we once knew, comes 
to our mind, and we decide that only the very 
middle of the narrow path is the proper place 
for our restless feet. 

If the sad story is told, some other heart may 
try more earnestly to walk with careful steps in 
the highway cast up for the ransomed. 

Many years ago, a young Christian left his 
home, and went to New York City. The temp- 
tations which he met at every hand he at first 
withstood, because he had on the whole Gospel 
armor. By and by the armor grew heavy, and 
for a moment he laid it aside; and the tempta- 
tion came, from his seeking adversary, to attend 
the theater. He determined not to go; but his 
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acces 
feet strayed toward the building where so many 
have first learned the easy descent of Avernus, 
and the difficulty of retracing one’s steps. He 
reached the door, hesitated, and turned at last 
to go to his room, when he saw a merchant 
from his native town, a Christian, and a deacon 
in the same-Church of which he had been a 
member, enter the door of the building, and he 
followed in his steps. That one downward 
step led to many another; he became a dissi- 
pated, ruined young man, and, a few years after, 
went home to die. Just before his death, he 
sent for the deacon that he saw in New York; 
and he went to see the young man, thinking 
that perhaps he was sent for to pray for the 
soul so soon to stand before its Judge. When 
he entered the silent chamber, the young man 
turned his eyes toward him, and said: “My 
soul is lost. You know what I was when I left 
my home for the first time five years ago; you 
know what I am now. I have helped to crucify 
the Son of God. My soul is lost, and I want 
to tell you that you are the cause of this. If 
you had been consistent, I should not have 
fallen ;” and he told the story of his first great 
temptation. 

The young man might have fallen if the dea- 
con had walked carefully in the narrow path. 
But for fear that some one may have occasion 
to say to us, “If you had been faithful, my soul 
would have been saved,” we will try more ear- 
nestly to avoid even the appearance of evil. 

Paul calls “gentleness” one of the fruits of 
the spirit ; and it may be that we feel surprised 
to find that we never thought it was a Chris- 
tian’s duty to be affable and benign, to make 
ourselves agreeable to every one. 

To many a person it is a real cross to be 
agreeable to those he does not care for in the 
least. It seems too much trouble to interest 
one’s self in the petty affairs that absorb so 
many, and which are only really interesting to 
themselves ; and the independent, plain-speak- 
ing man, or the silent, thoughtful one, sighs 
for that natural tact which makes him seem to 
all his acquaintances as each one’s particular 
friend. 

With a prayer for wisdom, we go to the next 
step, which is hard and uncushioned. Long- 
sufiering it is named; the bearing with the 
frailties of others ; the enduring all the ills of 
life without a murmur; being cheerful, even 
when one does not feel like it, if it will make 
others happy. 

We are to take the feeling with us, into the 
small affairs of life as well as the large. If din- 
ner is not ready when we go home hungry, after 
toiling all the morning, patience, long-suffering, 





will bless him who exercises it, if not also the 
one for whom the forbearance was shown. 

Does it mean patience toward the simple 
Mrs. Jay, who takes her little baby to Church, 
and, when it cries, trots it until all in her pew 
feel as though swung in a hammock? 

Does it mean that we are never to murmur 
because we are poor, and can not dress our 
children as well as our friends dress theirs, or 
give them the advantages of schools and college 
which we desire? Must we never complain 
because we are far from home and loved ones, 
but be cheerful and “sunshiny,” even when the 
heart aches for the sight of the dear, dear mother ? 

Is it to say, “It is well,” when the mother 
lifts the little garment, the little shoe, the rattle, 
or the doll, from the drawer where they were 
laid away when they were needed no longer by 
the little one who filled so large a place in the 
heart, but who now has gone to await the lonely 
ones in the home not made with hands ? 

It is so hard; the love does reach out after 
the lost one, and the sobs will come which only 
God must hear; but as we try and say, “ Thy 
will,” Jesus takes the great pain from the heart, 
and carries the burden for us. 

Surely, “long-suffering” is one of the royal 
steps; and as we go up these steps, one after 
another, looking at the stitches we ought to 
take, the heart grows tender, the wish for a 
better life grows stronger within us, and, with 
bowed hearts and tearful eyes, we pray for this 
long-suffering toward others which our Heavenly 
Father has shown so wonderfully toward us, 
and the love of Christ comes into our hearts, 
giving that peace which passeth all understand- 
ing, and makes us long for that joy which is 
the endowment of the Holy Spirit; and we can 
say with Thomas & Kempis: “ We will seek no 
other way than this royal way, which is the way 
of the holy cross. And we will, therefore, set 
ourselves, like a faithful servant of Christ, to 
bear manfully the cross of our Lord, knowing 
that, go where we will, seek whatsoever we will, 
we shall not find a higher way above, nor a 
safer way below, than the royal way of the 
holy cross.” 





THERE are many dead people in the world 
who are not yet buried. When a man’s heart 
is cold and indifferent about religion ; when his 
hands are never employed in doing God’s work ; 
when his tongue is seldom or never used in 
prayer and praise; when his ears are deaf to 
the voice of Christ in the Gospel; when his 
eyes are blind to the beauty of heaven; when 
his mind is full of the world, and has no room 
or time for spiritual things,—then a man is dead. 
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SARAH BAXTER’S DIARY. 





BY MRS. O. W. SCOTT. 


ANUARY FIRST.—I have always wanted 
to keep a Diary, ever since I read Kitty 
Trevylyan’s. People say it does one good. 

But now that I have a splendid blank book— 
which I never expected to have—I do n’t know 
how to begin it. 

Perhaps I had better tell all about Uncle 
’Lijah’s visit; for I am sure it ought to be writ- 
ten down somewhere. You see—there, it seems 
like talking to some one, and I ’Il call my 
book another girl, with whom I’m very confi- 
dential—you see, father came home from the 
village one night the first of December, and I 
felt, the minute I heard him stamping the snow 
off his boots at the door, that he had some 
news with him. But he came in and took off 
his overcoat and ate his supper, before he sat 
down by the light-stand and took the letter out 
of his pocket. Seems to me he looked at the 
postmark five minutes; but father always takes 
his own time. 

“Who is it from ?” mother asked. 

“Must be from ’Lijah,” said father. 
comes from York State.” 

Then I was so curious ; but father just clipped 
the end of the envelope, and wondered what 
’Lijah had written for. Then he read the letter. 

Uncle said it had been a great while since he 
wrote Jast—mother said it was ten years—but 
his business took all his time. He said he 
wanted to see father again, and if it was agree- 
able to us, he and Aunt Lois would come to 
Vermont to spend Christmas week with us. 
He said they had lost a daughter a few months 
before, and he thought a change of scene would 
do his wife good. And then he asked father to 
answer soon, and closed with love to all. 

“Well, well, glad ’Lijah is coming on,” said 
father, foldirg up the letter. But mother looked 
at me, and I looked at mother. 

“Why, Father Baxter, we never can get 
ready for them in this world,” I could n’t help 
saying. 

“Why not, I’d like to know?” and father 
looked up as surprised as if he thought we 
could entertain Queen Victoria. Mother put 
her hand on his arm. 

“You know ’Lijah is very rich, and married a 
rich wife, and they live in great style, and we 
have n’t fixed up any this great while. We 
would rather have Paul at school, of course; 
but they won’t understand; and really, Simon, 
I have a little pride in the matter.” 

*O pshaw! women are always talking about 
‘fixing up,’ like Marthy of old. Let ’em come! 
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If they don’t like our ways, why they can go 
right back to York State ;” and then father set- 
tled down into his chair and began to read the 
Star. 

Mother did n’t say another word—only sighed, 
and began to darn stockings again. But when 
father got sound asleep over his paper, we be. 
gan to wonder what we cou!d possibly do with 
such company. By and by Paul came home 
from lyceum, and we told him the news. He 
felt just as I did, only worse. 

“A wonderful interest they take in us,” he 
said. “They ’ve lived at their ease for ten 
years without inquiring whether we were dead 
or alive ; and now some whim sends them here. 
I’ll show them that some folks can have pride 
as well as others. Money ‘is n’t every thing; 
and if they put on airs, I will.” 

“O, Paul, be careful what you say! Your 
uncle may be a great help to you, after you get 
through school, in a business way; and—” 

“There, mother; when you see me running 
after rich uncles, just think I’m crazy.” 

That ’s what Paul said to mother; and he 
stood up straight, and looked very independent, 
I knew it was wicked for him to say so, and 
mother and I both told him so; but in my very 
heart I thought that Paul had the best of it. 

I could n’t help crying after I went up-stairs, 
and sort of prayed that something might keep 
them at home. But the next morning father 
wrote that we should all be “very glad” to see 
them. So mother and I went to work, and we 
found out what can be done with almost noth- 
ing. I made a new spread for the little table in 
the spare room, and put General Grant in a 
burr frame over the place where a bit of plaster- 
ing had fallen off. He covered it very nicely. 
Then mother and I finished a rug for the parlor, 
that made the whole room look brighter. And 
we got Paul to varnish the sitting-room chairs, 
covered the lounge with new striped calico, and 
coaxed father to buy new curtains for the win- 
dows. Evenings, after the children were in 
bed, we made over mother’s black dress, and a 
whole suit for Charlie. He wears out clothes . 
terrible fast, Charlie does. 

And then what lots of things we cooked! 
Father said he should think we expected to feed 
a regiment. Well, the week before Christmas 
father went over to meet them. Mother and I 
had scrubbed and rubbed until our arms were 
lame; but things were in order, and every thing 
shone that could shine, even to the pump- 
handle. 

I wanted to shut my eyes and run away when 
I heard our bells and the sleigh creaking up to 
the door. But they came in, and we were all 
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shaking hands and kissing in a minute more. 
They brought in a lot of cold air with them, 
and it seemed to me it came way from York 
State. I took Aunt Lois’s muff and cloak and 
hat. Every thing was soft and rich, and so 
pretty. Aunt Lois herself is tall, and like a 
queen in her ways, and I could n’t help watch- 
ing whatever she did. Uncle ’Lijah looks some 
like a minister, and his hands were whiter than 
mine. 

We had supper all ready, and they seemed to 
enjoy it; but I could not. Our tumblers never 
looked so small before, and I was almost sure 
that Aunt Lois had one of the old tea-spoons. 
And then uncle took the only scorched tea-cake 
there was on the plate. Just as sure as there 
is any thing poor on the table, company takes it. 

Paul went to the village after supper, the 
children went to bed, and father and Uncle ’Li- 
jah talked over old times. Aunt Lois tried to 
talk about house-work with mother and me, but 
I did wish she would choose something else; 
for I had too much of that every day, and she 
didn’t know any thing about it. The next 
morning she came out into the kitchen; and 
when she saw the view from our back door, she 
could n’t say enough about it. It is pretty. The 
snow in the field lies so level, and the trees are 
so still and white all along the ridge, and the 
mountain beyond is so even and clear against 
the blue sky. 

“O, this is charming! This is better than 
Switzerland! Why, my dear child, how happy 
you ought to be, living where you can look out 
over such scenery as this! The city is so tire- 
some.” 

This is what Aunt Lois said, and I said 
“Yes,” and then slammed a plate down almost 
hard enough to break it. Because I thought 
that, perhaps if Aunt Lois looked at snow-banks 
for six months in the year, she might like a 
change; and I have so wanted to see what is 
beyond those mountains! Queer, isn’t it, 
how folks can’t be satisfied with what they 
have ? 

Then she came and wanted to help wash the 
dishes. I do hate to have company in the 
kitchen. They always must have a big apron, 
and then hold every thing at arm’s length, and 
set dishes in the wrong place, and get in the 
way generally. But, of course, I couldn’t tell 
Aunt Lois so; and, after a little while, she didn’t 
trouble me much. I don’t know how it hap- 
pened, but before long I had told her about Paul ; 
how smart he was, and how he ought to be in 
college this very Winter, but could n’t because 
crops were poor, and money scarce with father ; 
and how he was teaching the village school to 





get some money to help himself with. And I 
actually told her how he was too proud to wear 
his old overcoat, and had got a cough that wor- 
ried mother, by being so careless. 

Mother says that my tongue is an unruly 
member; but I think so much of Paul that I 
forget that other people are not as much inter- 
ested. But I liked Aunt Lois ever so much 
before night. She told us all about Annie, the 
daughter that died last Spring, who was so 
bright and loving that they never dreamed of 
iosing her, and it was so hard to give her up. 

Then she told us about Lilla, the only child 
they have now, who never can walk, but just 
wheels herself about in a sort of carriage, and 
yet she never complains. We all cried—aunt 
and mother and I—and after that, of course, 
aunt seemed different. 

Charlie and Dora and ’Gene all fell in love 
with Uncle ’Lijah, and he with them. I was so 
glad, for Dora and ’Gene are apt to have gin- 
gerbread on their fingers. And Charlie—well 
Charlie means to be good; but he has a strange 
way of showing it. Mother says all boys are 
apt to tumble about when they are his age; but, 
O dear! he slams the door, and chews gum in 
the house, and takes big bites when he eats, 
and loves to plague me the best of any thing. 
But uncle liked him best of all, and Charlie 
behaved better than I ever knew him do when 
there was company. Company usually just up- 
sets him. 

Every thing went on much better than we ex- 
pected; all but Paul. He was just ridiculous ; 
pol‘te, of course, but cold as an icicle. Uncle 
would look at him sometimes from under his 
shaggy eyebrows, and I think he Knew all the 
time that Paul was making it, though I never 
told. Of course, uncle’s folks went to Aunt 
Delight’s, to stay a part of the time; but they 
felt most at home with us. Aunt Delight is 
good, but company troubles her. Her house is 
in such prim order that things seem nailed in 
their places. We hardly knew what to do about 
Christmas eve. We had always hung up our 
stockings ; but Paul said if we did so this year, 
it would look as though we wanted our rich 
uncle to fill them. Uncle decided the matter 
the day beforehand, however, by saying that he 
was going to be our Santa Claus, and if Charlie 
would help him get a tree, we would have a 
merry time the next night. Of course, Charlie 
was ready, and Dora and ’Gene jumped for joy. 
Father said, “ Pshaw!” but I could see that he 
was pleased, after all. If Paul had favored it, 
we should have been perfectly happy. 

Of course, we had been making presents; but 
we hadn’t half enough. And so, after dinner, 
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father harnessed the horses, and we all went to 
the village in the big sleigh. We had sucha 
time buying things secretly ; and mother and I 
had more trouble in making our money hold 
out. Father is the best man that ever was; 
but he never thinks mother and I need more 
than a dollar or two, and we don’t like to ask 
for any at all. Aunt Lois is rich herself; so, 
probably, she has enough—all her own. 

After we had finished our trading, we ex- 
pected to go right home, but Charlie drove off 
down the hill. Mother told him she ought to 
be getting tea, and what was he thinking of? 
But he didn’t hear a word, and drove us right 
up to Aunt Delight’s door. 

“Why, Charles Henry Baxter!” said mother. 

“Yes, ma’am. I’ll come after you before 
night ;” and then he drove off. 

Well, we went in, and talked and waited 
until tea-time. Then Aunt Delight would have 
us sit down with her and Cousin Samuel. We 
had a very nice supper; but Cousin Samuel is 
studying medicine, and he had so much to say 
about an “interesting case” that I had no ap- 
petite. I made up my mind then that I never 
would talk about any thing that might be dis- 
agreeable to others at the table. It seemed to 
me I could taste pills and powders in aunt’s 
preserves. Mother got very nervous when it 
began to grow dark, and told Aunt Lois that 
she thought something dreadful must have hap- 
pened at home. Aunt Lois was not of that 
mind, and I knew it must be something about 
Christmas. 

At last Charlie came, and brought us home. 
Father had got supper for uncle and the chil- 
dren, and you would have laughed to see the 
table. There were white plates and china plates 
and glass tumblers and tin-cups for dishes, and 
cold hash, and brown bread, and a little of every 
thing he could find to eat. The table-cloth was 
askew, and the pepper-box tipped over, but 
father and Uncle ’Lijah were laughing; and the 
children thought ’twas splendid. Aunt Lois 
said she would not recommend father to do 
house-work. 

Mother was going into the parlor for some- 
thing; but Uncle ’Lijah caught her just in time ; 
and then he said that he and Aunt Lois wanted 
that room until the next night. It was hard to 
keep the children out ; but when they really un- 
derstood, they would not even look toward the 
door curiously. We were busy all the next 
day, each one up-stairs or in a corner; for uncle 
told us we must have every thing ready to give 
him at seven o’clock. At that time he came 
out, and we all dropped our bundles into the 
clothes-basket, which he took into the parlor. 








Then we got the children ready, and Aunt 
Charity and Samuel came, and Hannah, a little 
poor-house girl that does chores for aunt. “Aunt 
said she teased so hard to “see a real Christ. 
mas,” that she could n’t bear to leave her at 
home. At eight o’clock, they opened the door, 
and told us to come in. O, I can’t describe 
how perfectly splendid the tree looked! It was 
trimmed with silver and gold paper fixings, and 
hung full of presents. Over the whole was 
“Merry Christmas !” in evergreen letters. ‘The 
logs blazed in the fire-place, and on the shelf 
was the big lamp and two little lamps, making 
it bright as day. Cousin Samuel put his soft 
hands together and said, “ Beautiful!” and then 
we all said it together—all but Paul, who tried 
to look as though he had seen whole forests of 
such trees. Charlie said that Hannah’s eyes 
were as large as two saucers, but I only noticed 
that she looked very happy and shy. 

Dora was all ready to carry the presents for 
uncle, and felt so important she could hardly 
stand stilla minute. The first fruit that dropped 
from that wonderful tree was a little long brown 
box. “Eye-salve for Brother Simon,” said Uncle 
’Lijah ; and Dora carried it to father. In the 
box were some elegant gold-bowed spectacles, 
We made father put them on, and they fitted 
splendidly. He said he would give Santa Claus 
a puff in the Star for making such good salve. 
Next came a beautiful book for Charlie; then a 
big picture-book and ball for ’Gene; then the 
lamp-mats I made for Aunt Lois ; and then, for 
my own dear mother, the most beautiful black 
silk dress-pattern. Santa Claus had to stop till 
the buzz was over, for we children were so glad. 
Uncle handed down another package just like 
mother’s. “To Delight my sister,” he read; 
and aunt said she was delighted. Then came 
this dear big book that I’m writing in this very 
minute ; and Charlie sung out, “ There, Sallie; 
now buy a dozen lead-pencils and a quart of ink, 
and be happy.” “ ‘ How to Behave ;’ for Master 
Charlie: Baxter,” read uncle, taking down an- 
other book, and we all laughed to see Charlie 
hang his head. Then Paul got a box of hand- 
kerchiefs from mother, and a pocket-diary from 
father ; Charlie, a pair of mittens that I knit; 
Cousin Samuel, an elegant book of ‘poems, and 
a pair of kid-gloves; and then came to me a 
bundle with the prettiest blue Thibet for a dress 
that ever you saw, with linings and trimmings, 
and a sweet neck-tie to match. It was just 
what I wanted, and I could n’t help giving Aunt 
Lois a little hug right there. Then Santa Claus 
took down the cunning little bags of candy and 
raisins and nuts, for he said it was time for re- 
freshments. There were a lot of other things— 
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a 
a large, gilt-edged Bible for father; a broad- 
cloth spencer for Charlie ; and dresses for Dora 
and Hannah, and little home-made presents for 
all of us, but nothing more for Paul. At last 
uncle reached the big doll, and handed it down 
to Dora. 

“How do you like this, litle daughter?” 
asked uncle. 

“0, I thought you were n’t going to take her 
down, ever; but I was going to try and bea 
perfect Hebrew,” said Dora, almost crying; and 
then when uncle clapped his hands and laughed, 
she fled to mother. Of course she meant hero, 
but she makés lots of mistakes in big words. 
I never saw so handsome a doll; and she is 
dressed in pink silk, with a lace overskirt, and 
has brought a trunk of clothing, made in New 
York, Aunt Lois says. | 

Then uncle found, in the very midst of the 
tree, a set of pearls for Aunt Lois, She was so 
surprised, and pleased too, But the best of all 
was to come; for, after I had given up all hope 
for Paul, our dear Santa Claus reached round 
behind the tree, and took out a nice overcoat 
for him. 

Paul tried to look as if he did n’t care much 
about it; but when Aunt Lois said, as she 
handed it to him, “ Here’s something to keep 
our dear Paul’s heart warm,” he could hardly 
keep from crying. We would see it on, and 
when I was buttoning it up I slipped my hand 
into a pocket, and felt a letter there. I told 
Paul in a whisper, and he turned his back to 
the rest, and we two opened it. There was 
a one-hundred-dollar bill! Why, it made me 
fairly dizzy ! 

Paul went right out, and the rest did not 
notice, for uncle had called them to order to 
see the last present, which he said was a “ house- 
hold fairy.” Then he pulled the big arm-chair 
away, and there was a large new sewing-ma- 
chine. Uncle talked so fast about sowing tares, 
and sowing as we wanted to reap, that mother 
and I did not have to say much; but it seemed 
to me as if we had found a gold-mine. Just 
while we stood there looking it over, and Aunt 
Lois was showing us the little drawers where 
she had put thread, needles, and other things, 
I had thought how Susan Wilkins’s was the 
only large machine this side of the river, and how 
we would have a sign painted, “ Machine stitch- 
ing done here,” and hung out. It seemed as 
though I earned several dollars while I stood 
there. It is very strange how our minds can 
work so fast. 

But it was growing late; and so Aunt Delight, 
Samuel, and Hannah went home. We found 
’Gene leaning over a chair, with his hands full of 





playthings and candy, fast asleep. So mother 
took him, and held out her hand to Dora to 
take her up-stairs. Uncle begged for a good- 
night kiss, and she gave him a very sober one. 

“What’s the matter, little one?” he asked 
her. 

“Don’t Santa Clauses have any presents 
ever ?” 

“O no, indeed !” uncle told her. 

“ But you’re only an Uncle Santa, and you ’ve 
give us all such splendid sweet presents, I do 
think you might have some for yourself.” 

Uncle laughed, and then he said that he had 
enjoyed giving the presents better than he could 
have enjoyed receiving the best thing she could 
think of; and Dora went off, wondering how it 
was. 

After mother and I picked up things a little, 
we all gathered in the sitting-room, where Uncle 
’Lijah and Paul had been talking together for 
some time. Paul looked very humble. Before 
we separated for the night, we had prayers full 
of thanks, and then uncle said: 

“JT wish Lilla was here to-night. We must 
tell you that this merry Christmas was Lilla’s 
thought, and she even planned some of the pres- 
ents. Poor little thing! I know she has been 
thinking of us to-night, and trying to imagine 
how every thing looked.” 

Uncle could not talk much more about that, 
and he took up the little lamp and turned away. 
Aunt Lois came and put her arms around me, 
and kissed me. My cheek was wet with her 
tears, and I knew she was thinking of Annie 
and poor Lilla. After they left us, Paul and I 
had a little talk. He said he was ashamed of 
himself for acting so proud and haughty, and 
he thought uncle was a noble man. I told him 
we must thank Lilla, too, for our presents, for 
the thought was hers. Mother heard that, and 
said: 

“ But God put the thought into Lilla’s mind.” 

How strangely every thing is linked together, 
and God holds the beginning of all that is good! 
When Paul kissed mother good-night, she told 
him that she hoped he would never think again 
that rich people were always proud and selfish. 

“This time,” said she, “pride and poverty 
certainly went together.” 

Paul said, perhaps we had all learned a good 
lesson. Of course, when I went up to bed, my 
heart was light as a feather. I remember I 
just looked out to see the stars a minute, and 
they shone as if they were glad too. I don’t 
wonder that the angels came to tell of Christ’s 
birth at night, for the sky seems nearer heaven 
then. In the day-time it is ours; but in the 
night it looks as though it were drawn up 
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thousands of miles, and then the stars have it 
all to themselves. 

January 2d.—After I finished my long ac- 
count of uncle’s visit I went down, and there sat 
Miss Peters in the little rocking-chair, looking 
as miserable as usual. 

“ Why, Sarah,” said mother, “have you been 
writing all this afternoon and evening ?” 

“T suppose, since you’ve got so many new 
things by your uncle, you ’ve no need of work- 
ing,” said Miss Peters, in her sweet way. 

I told her we had more work to do than ever 
before. 

“Hem! should suppose your uncle might have 
found poor families enough to give his money 
to, without coming up here and giving where 
’t was n’t needed. But them that has always 
gets; always.” 

Then I wished her a “happy new year ;” but 
she only said: 

“No matter about it. Happy new years 
never come, sOewhat’s the use of wishing. 
Your ma says you ’ve got a new sewing-ma- 
chine. Next thing ’ll be a pianner.” 

I began to“feel a little ugly, and so I asked 
Miss Peters if she would n’t like to see it run. 
I made it go as fast as I possibly could, and in 
a few minutes my anger, that Miss Peters al- 
ways rouses, was all gone. After Miss Peters 
at last shuffled off, mother said she was glad I 
had been so patient. I told her it was all be- 
cause of the sewing-machine; and that here- 
after, when I felt tired and cross, I should go right 
to running that, and let its spiteful clicking do 
my scolding for me. Mother said there was a 
better way than that. Dear mother! if there 
were not, what would she have done all these 
long years? I am trying to learn her way. 
Paul is calling. He says, “A letter from Aunt 
Lois.” So, good-bye, Diary. 





THE REFORMATION PERIOD AND 
RADICALISM. - 





BY A. BIERBOWER, A. M. 





HE age of the Reformation was the age of 
the grounding of new principles, when 
mankind left old authorities and ways of 

doing things, and went to nature or the original 
sources to recommence again. This was not 
only the case in religion, but in every thing 
else ; for the age of the Reformation was char- 
acterized by radical reforms in every department 
of life. It was a time when men began gener- 
ally to think, and to think independently. There 
was a passion for re-examining every thing that 
was thought to be established, and a disinclina- 








tion to spare any thing of the old régime. The 
reason for this was a very natural one, the ad- 
vance in the general intelligence of the people 
which followed a period of long peace, when, 
turning from the pursuits of war, they had been 
enabled to study the ancient and foreign authors, 
introducing them to the thoughts of other ciy- 
ilizations, and to the sources of their own his- 
toric faith and customs. The people, accord- 
ingly, got to examining instead of explaining, 
revising instead of perfecting, tearing down and 
laying new foundations instead of building on 
the old. This we see in every department of 
thought. 

In painting, they left the old “technic” and 
went to grounding a new. ‘The Van Eycks, in 
the Netherlands, had set out to study nature 
over again, and to re-examine in the paints and 
oils for new combinations. It was the age of 
Leonardo da Vinci, who mastered all these prin- 
ciples of painting, and reduced them to scien- 
tific expression. Before that time the men had 
been painting on the old principles, which had 
been laid in the earliest ages of the art, follow- 
ing the old forms and arrangement of the fig- 
ures, the old coloring, etc.; or if there was any 
advancement made, it was merely to perfect the 
old. Accordingly, in the great impulse which 
was given to painting by the study of every 
thing de novo, there was, as in every other de- 
partment from the same cause, a rising up of 
great men and great works, such as there had 
never been before, and has never been since. 
It was the age of Raphael and Michael Angelo 
and Titian and Giorgione and Paul Veronese 
and Albert Diirer; in short, the golden age of 
painting. 

In architecture and sculpture, it was the same. 
The old basilican churches ceased to be the 
model for ecclesiastical structures, as also 
the Romanesque. The old Gothic churches of 
the North were left standing incomplete, while 
the architects went to developing a new style, 
and commencing new structures. The age of the 
renaissance set in, in which the ancient Greek 
and Roman elements were recombined into 
new forms and new ornaments. Then arose 
the great churches of St. Peter’s, Santa Maria 
Maggiore, St. John of Lateran, at Rome; the 
Cathedral of Florence, and the matchless pal- 
aces of Rome and Venice. It was the age of 
the noblest structures now standing on the 
earth, the works of Michael Angelo and Bru- 
nelleschi and Bramante and Bernini. Every 
thing in architecture became changed in short. 
In sculpture, as we have intimated, it was the 
same. New subjects, new forms, new positions, 
new objects, were sought after, and it was the 
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a 
highest, and indeed the only, age of sculpture 
in modern times. 

In religion, the Reformation was the leaving 
of the old Church traditions and the completion 
of the Papacy, at which the Church had been 
working so long, and going back to the original 
sources, to the Bible, and to new investigations of 
history. The people refused to build longer on 
the foundation that had already been laid but un- 
dermined by their inquiries—foundation and all. 
It was the age of Luther and Zwingle and Cal- 
vinand Knox and Henry VIII; of the Churches 
of Germany and Switzerland, and France and 
Holland, and Scotland and England; of new 
sects and new dogmas and new practices gen- 
erally. The same impulse which led to the in- 
quiry into, and reform of, the Catholic faith and 
practices, led to a dozen other reformations. It 
was an age of reformations ; and those countries 
that had not the Catholic religion any longer to 
reform, reformed the reformed religions. Seces- 
sions from the Catholic Church were succeeded 
by secessions from the seceders, until secession 
work became a business. 

In philosophy, the people no longer followed 
Aristotle and the scholastic commentators, but 
went to nature and to original investigation. 
“Thus saith the Master” no longer availed, any 
more than “thus saith the Church.” It was 
the age not only of new doctrines, but of new 
methods ; the age of Descartes and Bacon ; of 
rationalism and experimentalism, when not only 
the old questions but the old subjects were dis- 
carded. Not only did every one depend wholly 
on himself and on his reason, but sought for 
truth anywhere else rather than where men had 
been searching already. They thought they 
were wrong altogether, and had to start out 
anew, and did not, like the scholastics, think 
they had truth, and that their duty was merely 
to explain and reconcile it; or, like the trans- 


, ition subjectivists, believe that it was already 


in their mind, @ friori, and had only to be de- 
duced. Men went outside of the old ways, aud 
outside of themSelves, for truth. They went, 
accordingly, from dogmatics to experiments, 
from philosophy to science, from absolute truth 
to phenomenal facts and laws. Astrology, ac- 
cordingly, gave way to astronomy, alchemy to 
chemistry, mythological cosmogony to geology. 
It was the age of Copernicus and Kepler and 
Tycho Brahe; the age of discoveries and in- 
ventions; of new ways of doing things alto- 
gether; the age of the first printing, and of 
the general dissemination of knowledge. 

In literature, the age of the Reformation was 
a turning from the sacred and religious books 
and legends, which had exclusively occupied 





the public mind, to the ancient classics and 
other volumes, that had long since been hid in 
cloisters and unfrequented libraries, and whose 
appearance in the light was, in a great degree, 
the cause of the Reformation itself. -The peo- 
ple studied every thing, and were no longer 
deterred by the “Index Expurgatorius.” They 
formed their tastes no longer after Chrysostom 
and the Greek and Latin Fathers and hymn- 
writers, but after Homer and Thucydides, and 
Livy and Virgil. It was the age of invention 
in poetry, of new styles and themes, of new 
freedom in short—a freedom which gave us 
Shakespeare and Tasso and Dante and Cor- 
neille and Lope. It was the age of criticism of 
the ancient text of the classics, and even of the 
sacred books ; the age of Reuchlin and Eras- 
mus ; the age of a general clearing up, in short, 
in which what was before mysterious was 
brought to the light. If there was any thing 
in which men could know more, they were not 
satisfied with what they did know until it re- 
ceived a thorough overhauling. 

Again, the age of the Reformation was the 
age of a general readjustment of the State re- 
lations. Not only was the power of the Roman 
hierarchy over Europe to be broken, but the 
Western or German Empire, which included 
the Kingdom of Italy, was to be overturned. It 
was the time for the grounding of the independ- 
ent German principalities. Those princes who 
had been merely electors before, and exercised 
the sovereignty only in the choice of an em- 
peror who should be supreme over Germany 
and Italy, now desired to become independent 
kings of their own, which made them embrace 
the cause of the Reformation, in the hope of 
getting free from the empire, and from Rome, 
which was the strength of the empire. It was 
the age of perhaps the greatest political changes 
which the nations have undergone in modern 
times, whose convulsions were only terminated 
with the close of the Thirty Years’ War. 

Again, in politics, the age of the Reforma- 
tion was a leaving of the rights or privileges of 
certain families and personages, and of the old 
tradition of the Divine right of Kings, and a 
turning to nature in order to re-study the char- 
acter and requisites of government. It was 
then that the doctrine was first practically enun- 
ciated that all men are born free and equal. 
With the revival of Greek and Roman classics, 
there was a revival of the study of the Greek 
and Roman Republics. It was the age of the 
Italian Republics; the age of Macchiavelli, and 
of the re-examination and restatement of the 
reasons and conditions of the forms of govern- 
ment ; the age of the Swiss Republic, and of the 
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rise of the Dutch Republic and English Com- 
monwealth; it was the age that was immedi- 
ately followed by the radical political systems 
of Thomas More and J. J. Rousseau, and by 
the French Revolution, and the American Re- 
public, by the establishment of the South 
American Republics, and a general liberal 
movement in all the States of Europe. Abso- 
lutism gave way to constitutionalism, the priv- 
ileges of the few to the rights of the many, the 
good of the rulers to that of the ruled. Ideas 
now obtained in politics which before would 
have been punished as treason, just like those 
in religion which before would have been pun- 
ished as heresy. 

In navigation, this was the age of Columbus, 
of Amerigo Vespucci, of Sebastian Cabot; the 
age of new theories of the earth’s form and size 
and place in the solar system ; all of which led 
to new enterprises and new methods of study 
and work. 

I might, in like manner, proceed to other de- 
partments, or to greater detail in these, and 
show how in all things the world was turned 
out of its old way of thinking. Multitudes of 
new facts were thus adduced, which in turn threw 
the people still more from the old way, and 
engaged them in new truths and new subjects. 
Having new subjects and new phases of sub- 
jects, it was next impossible to hold to the old 
truth even if it was desired. New things were 
seen, and old things were seen in a new light ; 
so that from much experience in this direction, 
the people became radical and inquisitive of 
necessity. Every thing being new, something 
had to be tried each day to see what was the 
truth; so that there was original work for every 
one, and no time for authority, or opportunity for 
traditional decisions. There was no time even 
to consult your neighbor or advise with himself, 
each one was to be his own authority, see and 
judge for himself, and act quickly. Inquiry 
and independence accordingly became the char- 
acteristic of the age; and when all the people 
were engaged in seeking for something new, 
and depending for their own happiness on their 
own discoveries, it was nothing more than nat- 
ural that many new truths should be found out, 
many more attempted, many more believed or 
hypothesized, many new ways and means 
adopted ; in short, all things reconsidered from 
the beginning, and embarked in over again. 
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THE Chinese made paper at the commence- 

ment of the Christian era, from pulp artificially 

prepared; and they are still skillful paper- 
makers. 
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TWO SIDES OF THE DOOR. 





BY KATE W. HAMILTON, 


INGLE! jingle! jingle! the door-bell sent 

its imperative summons through the house, 

“There, now, why must it keep up such 

a ringing on wash-day morning, when there is 
no one to answer it but me ?” ; 

Little Mrs. Vaughan sprang up impatiently, 
deposited baby, in his half-completed toilet, on 
the floor, and started on her fifth pilgrimage to 
the front hall. 

“¢QO the butcher, the baker, the candlestick. 
maker,’ if only they had all gone to the fair,’ 
and would let me rest in peace,” she laughed, 
coming back a few moments later. “Aunt 
Lois, it’s really a fearful responsibility to own a 
front door in this glorious nineteenth century.” 

“Or in any other century, my dear,” smil- 
ingly answered the sweet-faced lady sitting at 
the window. 

Mrs. Vaughan caught up the baby, rescued 
one red shoe from the tiny mouth, and adjusted 
it instead on the tiny foot. 

“It’s a wonderfully benevolent age,” she con- 
tinued, with a merry nod of her brown head. 
“People ready to pour a perfect avalanche of 
benefits over your threshold if only you will let 
them. They bring marvelous linen-preserving, 
button-protecting clothes-wringers, unparalleled 
baby-jumpers, triple-power rat-traps, extraor- 
dinary flour-sifters, burglar-proof window-fast- 
enings; medicines to cure you and all your 
kin of every malady past, present, and to come; 
and dress-fitting charts so perfect that your 
gowns will almost cut and make themselves if 
laid near them, Every thing that you want, 
don’t want, or never will want, is offered you, 
cheap for cash, at your own door, by venders 
who are pained and shocked to see you throw 
away your only chance of securing so invalu- 
able an article. Heigho! if somebody could 
but invent invisible front doors, what a fortune 
they would make !” 

Aunt Lois smiled, but shook her head dis- 
sentingly. 

“ No, no, Marion, child; there are too many 
invisible doors now. If only our eyes could be 
open to see them, what a treasure we should 
save! Who was it called you down just now ?” 

“A woman—a book agent—there she goes, 
up the street, now! She had a housekeeper’s 
guide, or something of the sort. It is odd that 
people can expect to make money at such a 
business, when there are so many book-stores 
where one can go and select any thing they 
want. The stray specimens of literature brought 
to the door are simply annoying.” 
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Aunt Lois looked after the rather shabby 
brown shawl and dress fluttering up the street, 
and turned away with a little sigh as the wearer 
disappeared from sight. 

“Yes, dear, so many calls are a trouble and 
annoyance, I know; one grows very weary of 
them sometimes, and yet, some way, I can 
never help thinking of the other side.” 

“Their side? Well, it isn’t pleasant to be 
unsuccessful, of course.” Marion’s eyes grew 
a shade more thoughtful. “ But what can one 
do about it, auntie? I do not grow impatient 
with the back-door callers—those who are suf- 
fering and in need of charity or help—but these 
people who are always calling some of us from 
our work to answer the bell, and are so persist- 
ent in their efforts to make money by selling 
me something that I do not want—I ’m heartily 
tired of them. There is a very comforting re- 
flection about their not succeeding. They may 
have to give it up and seek some more peace- 
able occupation.” 

“What* one?” asked Aunt Lois, quietly. 
“Did you ever try to answer that question for 
any of them, Marion? You do not know but 
many of them have asked it almost despair- 
ingly. You forget, dear, what story of ill-health, 
of being thrown out of employment, of helpless 
and dependent ones at home, may underlie all 
that you can see, and have started them out on 
this forlorn hope. Life holds so many strange, 
sad possibilities.” She paused a moment, then 
added, half to herself, “I have been on the 
other side.” 

“You?” Marion turned toward her inquir- 
ingly, then laughed. “O, auntie, auntie! I’m 
sure you were never worth two cents at extoll- 
ing the merits of erasive soap, or trumpeting 
the praises of a patent wash-boiler.” 

“Didn’t try either of them,” smiled Aunt 


Lois, shaking her head. “No, nor selling any 


thing else, either. I’m afraid I should n’t have 
been courageous enough; but I couldn’t be 
spared for it, any way. It was Lizzie, dear 
Lizzie.” 

“ Aunt Lizzie?” Marion’s voice dropped low. 

“It was a dreary Winter,” said the elder lady, 
slowly, with eyes fixed dreamily on the glowing 
coals, as if some old-time picture were hidden 
there. “The Cairncliff Company had suddenly 
suspended operations the Spring before, with 
their railroad half built, whether from real ina- 
bility to proceed, or to further some deep-laid 
scheme of swindling, it was hard to tell, and, 
indeed, mattered but little to the many thrown 
out of employment. Father’s comfortable clerk- 
ship had gone with the stopping of the works, 
and it was hard to find any thing to take its 





place. Business was dull every-where; and then 
he had not a ‘young man’s chances,’ he used 
to say, sadly, sometimes. But even those were 
poor enough, for Bert could find nothing better 
to do than going to work in the print mills, at 
long hours and low wages. 

“We had moved during the Summer to a 
little house quite in the suburbs of the town, 
where rents were cheaper, and were trying to 
retrench and economize in countless ways, with 
the need for doing so growing daily more im- 
perative. It was in the Autumn that father 
met with the accident that made him helpless 
for months, a fall from the second story of a 
store where he had been assisting for a few 
days. Even the bright sunshine of those bright 
Autumn mornings wore a wan, hopeless look 
to me that year, and the Winter was a dreary 
one. Mother was always an invalid, and Lizzie 
and I had the care of every thing. I can see 
our little sitting-room yet as it looked then— 
the carpet, somewhat worn and faded; the 
large, old-fashioned sofa, where father lay all 
day, with his little stand of books and papers 
beside him; the open fire in the low grate, 
and mother’s easy-chair drawn up in front of 
it; the wide, uneven hearth that Lizzie’s care 
kept so clean, but could not make any thing 
else than rough ard ugly. 

“Early every morning, Bert started on his 
long walk to the mills, dinner-basket in hand, 
and it was late in the evening before he re- 
turned. He did all that he could do, but that 
was little for so many, and both father and 
mother needed medical attendance, and many 
little luxuries that were hard for us to procure. 
Lizzie and I used to talk it all over, many and 
many a night, sitting by the smoldering fire on 
that old hearth, after the others had gone to 
rest. It was almost our only time for such talk- 
ing. The restless, anxious look on father’s 
pale face, and mother’s patient quietness, urged 
us to apparent cheerfulness in their presence. 
Bert, poor fellow, was too tired with doing to 
have much energy left to expend in planning, 
with nothing definite to plan about. He was 
brave, strong, and hopeful, but we knew how 
hard and uncongenial the work was; and it was 
a steady heart-ache to see him growing worn 
and thin, and have him, in his brief hours, at 
home, silent from very weariness. 

“‘Ah me,’ sighed Lizzie, one night, pushing 
aside her sewing, and letting her hands fall 
listlessly upon her lapy when we were left alone 
together. ‘The Bible hasa promise, somewhere, 
has n’t it? that God will restore again the years 
that the canker-worm has eaten. I wonder if 
he ever, ever, will for us.’ 
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“If only we could be doing something,’ I 
said, breaking the silence that followed her 
words ; ‘something to help.’ 

“We must,’ interposed Lizzie; ‘at least I 
must. It is all one can do to look after things 
here at home, and take care of father and 
mother; but it need not take us both all the 
time. There is surely something that would 
pay us for the doing, if only we knew what, and 
where to find it.’” 

“But what and where were questions not 
easily answered, though we pondered them 
anxiously; and project after project was dis- 
cussed, and given up as useless, in those earnest 
evening talks. For some enterprises we lacked 
money, for others skill. Sewing promised noth- 
ing unless to those far more expert at it than 
we. Music or drawing we could not teach, 
even if pupils for such branches had been 
plenty. The common schools were crowded 
with applicants for teacher’s position; stores 
afforded but few clerkships to ladies where we 
were, and there were no vacancies for us. We 
even considered the feasibility of one of us 
going out to do house-work ; but, aside from 
the stock of physical strength required, the ne- 
cessity of living altogether away from home, 
made it, in our circumstances, almost impos- 
sible. 

“¢T never thought what a crowded world this 
is until lately,’ said Lizzie, wearily. ‘Some way, 
there doesn’t seem to be any room for us in it.’ 
One day, in a newspaper Bert had brought 
home, we found an advertisement: ‘Agents 
wanted to introduce a new and valuable article; 
one needed in every family, and so cheap and 
useful that it will be sure to find ready purchas- 
ers.’ The address given was in our own city. 

“<I it only would be something really sal- 
able,’ I said, noticing that last, and pointing 
it out to Lizzie. 

“*Something manufactured here? I wish 
we knew about it. Some agencies do pay,’ she 
answered, thoughtfully. 

“Our thinking and surmising grew finally 
into a determination to find out about it; and, 
without taking any other members of the family 
into our council, Lizzie set out on a tour of in- 
spection the next morning. She came back 
with a brighter face than she had worn for 
weeks. 

“*T believe there is something in it; some 
good for us, I mean,’ she said, drawing me into 
the little back kitchen, that we had playfully 
christened our private office. ‘It’s a new kind 
of indelible ink, Lois, and a new way of mark- 
ing. You know so much that has been for sale 
is poor, but this seems really nice. The man 





that has it told me all about it, tried it for me, 
and showed me how to use it. He thinks it 
will be sure to sell well, because the marking is 
so simple and easy, and the whole costs so lit- 
tle that people would n’t be likely to hesitate 
on that account. He is very anxious I should 
take it, and says I should be certain to suc- 
ceed.” ‘ 

“* Well?’ I questioned. 

“* Well, I think I'll try it, if the others don't 
object. I can be spared better than you, Lois. 
I don’t suppose it will be very pleasant going 
about from house to house so, among strangers,’ 
she added, hesitating a little, and with a faint 
color rising to her cheeks; ‘but then I’d doa 
great deal more than that for the sake of help- 
ing Bert, and brightening up poor father and 
mother.’ 

“She was leaning against the old pine table, 
with the sunlight that shone through the little 
window falling around her. The surroundings 
were meagre and homely enough, yet she made 
a fair picture for me that day, with her earnest, 
loving face, and her brave, sweet eyes. 

“ Bert had little time to examine into the mat- 
ter; it pained him to think of such an enter- 
prise for Lizzie, I knew, but he could not deny 
its necessity. Father and mother consented, 
though far less sanguine than we had been. 

“*Tt is possible that she may make something 
of it; I don’t know that it will do any harm 
to try,’ father said, with a half-suppressed sigh, 
as he glanced at his crippled arm and helpless 
limbs. 

“TI watched her until she was out of sight the 
first morning, and turned back to my work with 
a secret thought that she looked every inch a 
lady, even in her plain gray dress and bonnet, 
and with the light basket hanging on her arm. 
I built up some vague, bright expectations upon 
her blithe, winning way, that would be sure to 
make people listen to her; and when it drew 
near the time for her return, I was restlessly 
impatient for her coming. Ah well!” Aunt 
Lois’s eyes turned drearily to the glowing coals 
again. “I suppose not one of all the homes 
where the quiet little figure stopped that day, 
ever dreamed of the waiting group, the sick 
ones and the anxious ones, to whom her suc- 
cess or failure meant so much,” 

“Which was it ?” asked Marion softly, break- 
ing in at last upon the long reverie in which the 
story seemed to have ended. 

“ Success or failure, do you mean? She did 
tolerably well that first day, and was so hopeful 
and merry all the evening that the others caught 
the infection, and even father talked and laughed 
quite cheerily. Yes; she had succeeded almost 
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too well; for disposing so readily of the small 
amount she had at first taken, induced her to 
purchase a much larger supply, and she found 
but little sale for it afterward. It was weary 
work, going out day after day, and she grew sad 
and dispirited by the time a week had passed. 
She said but little about it; she tried not to 
show it, and persevered bravely, for there was 
sore need of at least regaining the money ex- 
pended ; but I could see that she had grown 
fairly to dread starting forth on her daily round. 

“*So few people buy; and, of course, they 
have the right to do as they think best about 
it; I can not blame them if I do not offer any 
thing they want,’ she said, one night, with the 
sudden tears starting to her eyes under my 
questioning. ‘But they might at least be civil ; 
they need n’t treat me as if I were a beggar. 
No one has a right to treat beggars so, indeed. 
Why, Lois, I’ve had the door slammed in my 
face again and again, and people have answered, 
“No, we don’t want to be cheated; we don’t 
want to buy any humbugs,” without waiting to 
hear what I had to say. Yesterday a woman 
called from an upper window, “You need n’t 
come in here,” before I had fairly got the gate 
open; and to-day one interrupted me in the 
middle of a sentence to say, ‘* Don’t want any 
of it; and if you’ll take my advice, young 
woman, you’ll stop this miserable peddling, 
and go to work at something honest.” She did 
not condescend to tell me what, though I asked 
her,’ added Lizzie, bitterly. 

“Some rough, coarse creature !’ I exclaimed, 
indignantly. 

“*She was dressed like a lady; I presume 
she thinks she is one,’ Lizzie said, more quietly. 
‘But she was very unjust. I would n’t have 
had any thing to do with this if I had n’t thought 
it really good. I would give it up now if I 
didn’t think so, though it would be very hard 
for us to lose the money spent for it. O dear! 
what have I been telling you all this for? I 
did n’t mean to say a word about it” And she 
looked up with a smile that was scarcely as 
bright as she meant it should be, and her lips 
trembled despite her efforts. 

“She had given up all expectation of doing 
more than disposing of what she had, but even 
that proved no easy task. All my first day’s 
castle-building sank down to this simple hope 
of an empty basket, as I watched evening after 
evening for her home-coming.” 

“ Did it take her long ?” asked Marion. 

“Tt seemed long then—it seem’ long now, 
looking back to those days+yet she was not 
out more than three weeks altogether. She 
did not quite accomplish her purpose, however ; 





for one day, after a rapid walk, she was detained 
on a door-step, with a cold damp wind blowing 
about her, while a lady stood in the sheltered 
hall, with door half closed, inquiring particu- 
larly into the merits of the ink, and insisting 
upon seeing some specimens of its marking. 
By the time she had completed her investiga- 
tions, and announced that she had no money to 
purchase with, Lizzie was thoroughly chilled, 
and had taken a violent cold. She was unable 
to leave the house the next day, or for many 
days, and when the first severe illness passed 
away, a troublesome, ominous cough still lin- 
gered. 

“ Gradually father recovered from his injury, 
and after weary months was fully restored. By 
another Winter more prosperous days came to 
us, but before that our brave, loving Lizzie had 
passed into the unclouded sunshine. 

“ Nay, Marion dear!” interposed Aunt Lois— 
suddenly noticing a half-reproachful look in the 
brown eyes that had grown tearful—“ you are 
a lady, and will not be rude to the humblest 
that stop at your door; you have a warm, wom- 
anly heart, and can not be unkind. But there 
are those who consider a curt, expeditious style 
of dismissing all venders of wares as something 
quite smart and praiseworthy; and I never 
hear such exploits boasted of without a quick 
pain and hurt, as if one dear to me had been 
wounded. 

“There is a Bible promise of some happy 
day to come, when ‘ Holiness to the Lord’ shall 
be inscribed even on the bells of the horses. 
If such consecration ever marks our door-bells, 
it may work, perhaps, a less flattering welcome 
to those fashionable gossipers who sweep into 
our parlors to idle away their time and our own ; 
and bring more Christian consideration for those 
strangers who only stop on our steps, but among 
whom, perchance, may be those of whom the 
dear Lord will say, ‘Inasmuch as ye did it not 
unto one of the least of these, ye did it not 
unto me.’” 
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BY REV. WILLIAM GKAHAM, D. D. 





VEN in these days, so widely different 
from what some have been pleased to call 
the heroic age of Methodism, it is cus- 
tomary to regard the wife of the itinerant Meth- 
odist preacher as an object of pity. Her lot is 
conceived to be an unusually hard one. She 


is supposed to be subjected to changes and 
privations not belonging to the lot of her more 
fortunate sisters who are the wives of men 
engaged in other pursuits. 


The ladies of our 
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sister Churches are sometimes especially sym- 
pathetic over this matter, and wonder that any 
woman will submit to such privations ; while 
some, who are in easy circumstances, of our 
own communion share the same feelings. 

With such sentiments among the fair sex, 
one might suppose it a rather formidable under- 
taking for a young itinerant to obtain a suitable 
wife—one who would have the courage to bear 
so hard a lot in life. This, however, strangely 
enough, does not seem to be the case. He is 
generally as successful and fortunate as other 
men in finding a companion to share his fortune 
in life. And no one well informed in the matter 
can doubt, that, as a class, the wives of Meth- 
odist preachers are fully up to the average in 
taste, culture, refinement, and intelligence, and, 
indeed, in all other respects. Nor do they ap- 
pear less contented and happy than other women. 
If the theories of some were correct, these poor 
women woukl be dejected, sad, and melancholy, 
as though they had committed a great blunder 
in their matrimonial alliance. Is it not possi- 
ble, after all, that there may be a mistake in 
some of the views held on this point ? 

That there are privations and hardships in 
the life of the itinerancy, no one will deny ; but 
is not the same true of all other pursuits and 
callings? Every situation in life has its own 
peculiar besetments and difficulties ; if not of 
one kind, they are of another; and it would be 
difficult to tell which is the most burdensome 
and the most to be dreaded. Advantages and 
disadvantages, in this respect, are only ‘com- 
parative ; every situation has both its priva- 
tions and its compensations, which, when they 
come to be balanced, show much less disparity 
in the allotments of life than we might imagine. 
The only evil which might result, in some cases, 
from this maudlin sympathy, would be the feel- 
ing of dissatisfaction,—not that the surround- 
its would tend to produce such a feeling, any 
more than other circumstances, but there are 
so many more busybodies to take the case 
of the preacher’s wife in hand. The position 
is more public and prominent, and on that ac- 
count receives much more attention than that 
of other women. On this point comparisons 
aré invariably made with the most fortunate 
classes of society, and it requires a very solid, 
firm nature to rise above the temptation to 
complain. 

It is urged that the family of the itinerant 
can have no settled home. That is true. And 
it is a great privation, especially to the true 
woman. Her admirable taste, marvelous re- 
sources, and busy hands make the home at- 
tractive and sweet. The chambers and walls 








are beautified by her skill and patient toil; and 
the yard and lawn are dotted with plants, fes- 
tooned with vines, and made fragrant with flow- 
ers. Successive years add to these decorations, 
and result in a completeness which a transient 
residence can not effect. And although this is 
only ornament, yet it is by no means unimpor- 
tant in its influence on the family. It has a 
subduing and refining influence on our rough na- 
tures, and invests home with an attractiveness 
and charm which bind the heart to its endearing 
scenes. Such a home, with loving hearts, is 
the dearest place on earth. A residence, how- 
ever, has its movables as well as its immova- 
bles. What is essential to a Christian home— 
mutual sympathy, affection, and love in the 
hearts of its occupants—are easily transferred 
from one place and one building to another. 
The home proper of an itinerant itinerates as 
well as himself. Let it be remembered, also, 
that thousands of other families, besides those 
of the itinerant, have no settled home—no home 
of their own. And many, alas! who once had 
homes, by the reverses and misfortunes to which 
secular callings are subject, have lost them. 
So that, if the lot of the itinerant’s wife is a 
hard one, it is by no means the hardest. Meth- 
odist preachers and their families, however, 
have homes. Every appointment where they 
may be sent is provided with a residence. And 
though the parsonage, or rented house, is not 
always as commodious and comfortable as could 
be desired, yet it is usually as good as the 
homes of the average of the people whom we 
serve. Our people are becoming more and more 
considerate in this matter, and deserve credit 
for the comforts which they provide for their 
ministers; the sisters have taken the matter 
largely into their own hands, and the results work 
admirably. There remains another thought on 
this point. It is not at all certain but that our 
preacliers’ homes, in most of the charges, are 
better than they themselves would have pro- 
vided had they been engaged in some secular 
calling; it is even possible that they might 
have had no home of their own at all. Just 
such cases exist by thousands, and it is only 
just to presume that they would not have risen 
above the average of secular men. There, then, 
we have a most valuable compensation. The 
itinerant’s family are never homeless whilé en- 
gaged in the regular work. That much can not 
be said of all Christian families. 

But, it is said, the itinerant’s family has to 
move from place to place among strangers. 
That is, indeed, usually a hardship to a sensi- 
tive, refined woman. But the case is greatly 
relieved by the fact that it rarely happens, as 
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our work is now arranged, that all are strangers 
in the new field of labor where we go. Our 
frequent travels, and the frequent traveling of 
our people, are favorable to an extensive ac- 
quaintanceship, so that, in a new charge, there 
is nearly always some one we know. But should 
all be strangers to the new preacher’s family,\ 
the character which a conference relation affords 
confers many advantages. The itinerant’s fam- 
ily needs no further recommendation, but is at 
once received into the best class of society, 
without having to wait and live up a character, 
as is usually required by the sentiment of society 
in other cases. Indeed, the social privileges 
of the preacher’s family are of the highest order, 
and are of great value. They are admitted into 
the first circles of society without hesitancy, 
and share the privileges and honors of the most 
preferred inthecommunity. This is as it should 
be, they are deserving; but it is something to 
be highly prized, and an advantage which few 
others who come strangers into a community 
are allowed. Every body knows: how careful 
people are of strangers who move into their 
midst; how the conduct of such is scrutinized, 
and on what slender pretexts unfavorable sus- 
picion is fixed upon them. A poor woman must 
wait, often must wait long, and battle against 
groundless suspicions and prejudices before she 
gains a standing among her new neighbors. 
Long and weary months, most trying to a wom- 
an’s sensitive nature, pass before she can gain 
the social position to which she is entitled. Not 
so, however, with the more fortunate wife of the 
itinerant; she comes, bringing her character 
and social position with her, assured by the 
calling of her husband. 

Once more. It is claimed that a preacher’s 
family are left alone so much of the time, while 
the husband is on duty, that the absence be- 
comes a privation hard to be endured. It is 
granted that a faithful pastor is much from 
home ; his time and services are due to his pas- 
torate. But is it materially different with other 
energetic Christian men? Ask the wife of a 
physician. Her husband is absent from home, 
on an average, about as much of his time as a 
preacher, with the disadvantage of irregularity. 
His meals are necessarily irregular; his wife 
can make no calculation on his time and pres- 
ence; he is often absent at the hours of morn- 
ing and evening family worship, so that a sys- 
tematic order of household religion, so important 
in rearing a family for God, is impracticable. 
How is it with merchants and other business 
men? They come home late at night habitually, 
after the children have retired to rest; they are 





off again early in the morning, and nearly all 
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the care of the family devolves on the wife. 
Some merchants are so little at home, that they 
are almost strangers in their own families. 
With mechanics it is little better. They have 
to be at their place of labor at an early hour, 
before the younger members of the family can 
be present at morning devotion. Thus we see 
that all the disadvantages are by’no means with 
the itinerant’s wife ; and her lot in these respects 
is no harder, on the whole, we will venture to 
say, than that of other Christian wives and 
mothers, 

Whether wisely or unwisely, fortunately or 
unfortunately, every married Christian woman’s 
lot is determined ; and she has it largely in her 
own power to make that lot pleasant or un- 
pleasant, sweet or bitter. Brooding over our 
troubles makes life burdensome; cheerfully and 
vigorously battling with them makes the spirit 
buoyant and happy. We are made for toil, and 
none are exempt from it. 4 





INVOCATION TO SPRING. 





BY CHARLES W. HUBNER, 





Comk, lovely Spring! unveil thy radiant eyes, 
And with a look give blessing to the world! 
The cruel bondage of the Winter-king 
Shake from thy dainty limbs, and bid the Hours 
To crown thee queen of the rejoicing earth, 
And strew thy path with roses. 
Sullen storms 

Shall sink, disarm’d, before thy fairy feet, 
And change their wrath to lute-like murmuring ; 
The clouds shall fill thy chalice with sweet dews, 
The valleys sing thy praises, and the hills 
Uplift their foreheads to the golden sky 
In silent adoration. 

3 Come, O come! 
The pallid primrose, and the violets, 
Hid in the gracious bosom of the earth, 
Are dreaming of thy coming ; woodland rills 
Run seaward cheerily, with murmur’d hints 
Of stately lilies, soon to bow their heads, 
And kiss the crystal waters, Every tree 
Breathes legends of thy beauty, and awaits 
The gadding winds, that lag on Orient seas, 
Impatiently, for tidings of thy coming ; 
Every star, that through the glimmering night 
Walks in majestic glory, seems to wear 
An added jewel in its blazing crown, 
To give thy presence greeting ; and the sun, 
Who fled in haste the Winter’s sullen skies, 
Unscepter’d, impotent, sinks to repose 
Like some proud monarch, rob’d in purple splendor, 
But, dearer still than all, O, beauteous Spring ! 
The tuneful homage of all gentle hearts ; 
Gaunt Poverty, whose oft-recurring tears 
Flow but to freeze unheeded on the cheek ; 
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Sickness and Care, of whom the whistling winds, 
Through Winter’s riot, made sad mockery,— 
All these shall hail thy coming with delight, 
Ineffable save in the speaking eye, 
And the unconscious flushing of the cheek— 
The soul’s impassionate language ; thou, in these, 
Shalt see the triumph of thy loveliness, 
And feel the gladness that thy coming brings. 
Then shall effulgent Love, the heavenly maid ! 
In dreamful mood, with eyelids scarce unclosed, 
Trace the green windings of each devious dell, 
Braiding her golden locks with festal flowers ; 
Or, by some fountain in dim woods reclined, 
Breathe her entrancing rapture in thine ear, 
And paint thy skies with visions, 

O, descend, 
Immortal Spirit of the Beautiful ! 
And when thy silver pinions, rosy-tipp’d, 
Are folded on the fair world’s swelling breast, 
My heart shall seek sweet counsel from thy lips, 
And tune its chords in harmony with thine. 





MY DREAM. 





BY LUELLA CLARK. 





A WAKING into a soft Spring morn, 

A sudden thought of gladness born, 

Of a strange, sweet beauty of sound and sight, 

A rapture of song; a splendor of light ; 

A window open to voice of bird, 

To murmur of fountain and low of herd; 

A glimpse of green on a distant slope, 

Rich with a growing harvest’s hope, 

Waving wheat-blades bright with the dew ; 

Tufts of grass in the furrows new, 

Sprinkled with violets white and blue ; 

Beds of bright mosses tempting my feet ; 

Fragrance of wild-flowers faint and sweet ; 

A wide, fair valley stretching away 

To a forest flush with the bloom of May, 

And girdled by mountains distant and dim, 

Resting against the horizon’s rim ; : 

And, above, the white clouds that float and that fall, 

With the goldenest sunshine over it all. 

Was it a vision or was it a dream? 

Are things only that which they seem ? 

Was it a glimpse of that which was not, 

Mocking a moment my wandering thought ? 

Was it a phantom of slumber to show 

Wonders of beauty we never shall know ? 

Or was it not likely, at dead of the dark, 

My fancy should wander so wide of the mark, 

Should gather such splendor and warmth for the woot 

Of the snow that was falling so fast on the roof, 

And the gloom that had gathered all day overhead ; 

Ah, who, to have guessed at my dream, would have 
said, 

How fair was the vision, how glad was the glow, 

Which transfigured that night of the cold March 
snow? 


Was it only adream? Ah! who can know? 





Was it a picture to fade away 

Under the ruder touch of day? 

Or was it some fair land over the sea, 

Where the spices are growing for you and for me? 
Or was it a hint of a morning land, 

In the shelter of mountains calm and grand, 
Where we have wandered hand in hand 

With the near and dear who are sleeping low, 
Under the heaped-up mounds of snow— 

The morning land that we can not forget 

In all the hurry and fever and fret 

Of these riper years, whose love we keep 
Buried with spices, and lying deep 

In our heart of hearts—the land that lies 
Nearest the gate of the purple skies, 

The whither we yearn. Or was it a sign 

From the fair land of souls? Was the light divine, 
The light that was shining on hill-slope and shore? 
Shall we never behold such radiance more 

Till we find it beyond the mountains dim, 
Beyond the horizon’s rosy rim, 

Beyond the cloud-land far and high, 

Beyond the ever-during sky, " 
Beyond, beyond the steadfast stars, 

That through the midnight’s dusky bars 

Drop blessed light? The dream is gone ; 

But, ah! who knows how soon the dawn 

Will break for us, dawn of a day 

For which we look and sometimes pray ? 

A dream may mean so much—who knows 
Whether from out the cold March snows 

It was not meant for you and me 

To make our souls more glad and free, 

In blessed hope of what may be 

For us when, mayhap early, we 

Shall stand beside the crystal sea ? 





ONCE. 





You gave me some violets one Spring day ; 
You do not remember, I know, 

But the woodlands were gay with the banners of May, 
And the hawthorn was white as snow. 


You smiled as you gave them, and only said, 
“T gathered them down on the shore ;” 
But the banks where they grew have a greenness 
since 
That never had graced them before. 


There was naught in the smile, or the words you said, 
And foolish ’t was not to forget, 

But my heart kept your words when the flowers were 

dead, 

And your smile is haunting me yet. 

And here, are the flowers—all faded, you see; 
But the broken Jute brings back the song— 

And these withered leaves ray out with the smile 
That has haunted my heart so long. 

Now the woodlands are gay with the banners of May, 
And the violets, too, as of yore, 

Are brightening the banks that border the bay, 
But you do not smile any more, 
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OCTAVIA SOLARA. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARY POWELL,” ETC. 





CHAPTER XVI. 
A LETTER FROM HOME. 
“ How few think truly, of the thinking few ! 
How many never think, who think they do!” 
Fane Taylor. 

24 { OW cheerful you look, father!” said the 

countess to Don Pancrazio as he bustled 
Cy in, beaming with smiles. 
“] have reason to be so, daughter,” replied 
he, sitting down and rubbing his hands with 
glee. “See what I have captured.” 

“Octavia’s Testament! Does she know you 
have it ?” 

“She gave it me herself. Lent it me, that is 
to say, for as long as it suited my purpose to 
keep it.” 

“Excellent! excellent!” cried the countess, 
clapping her hands; and they both laughed 
with triumph. 

Meanwhile Cavour returned to his wife, and 
sitting down beside her, said, rather gravely, “I 
have a letter from your father.” 

“QO, Attilio! My dear, dear father! . May I 
see it? O, let me, I beseech you !” 

“Tt is all about his affairs.” And he gave 
her the letter to read. Tears of affection at 
first prevented her doing so. She kissed the 
dear letter. “Well, you do not understand 
much of it, I fancy,” said Cavour. 

“O yes, I do. That is, the general drift. 
He wants you to get his estates restored.” 

“Yes, so far it is pretty plain,” returned he, 
with a doubtful smile. 

“And can not you ?” 

“No, my love.” 

“But you said you could.” 

“I said I would use my best efforts with 
those who had any thing to do with it. Unluck- 
ily, my efforts have been unattended with the 
least success.” 

“Dear Attilio! try your influence again.” 

“ My influence is very small, indeed; almost 
nothing. I told your father so.” 

“T thought you told him you had a good deal 
of influence,” said Octavia, well remembering it. 

“Now, when I say a thing, can not you be- 
lieve me? I overestimated my influence. It is 
the same with our lawsuit about our water-rights 
at Cavour. My father’s claim is undoubtedly a 
just one; but we can not find a tribunal com- 
petent to declare a verdict on the merits of the 
case.” * 

She continued devouring the letter. “Ah!” 


“ 





* Nor for three hundred years afterward.—Gadllenga. 





exclaimed she in dismay, “he says, ‘Since my 
daughter seems to find no leisure to write from 
Turin.” He has not, then, received my letter.” 

“Tt would seem so,” said Cavour. “ Letters 
are always hazardous.” 

“Yet you have received yours.” 

“Luckily. Though I hardly know whether it 
is So, since it has vexed us both.” 

“O, do not think me vexed, though I am 
very, very sorry. It is such a blessing to see 
his dear, dear writing ! to kiss what has touched 
his dear, dear hand.” 

She kissed it again and again; her tears fell 
on it. ‘Dear love, may I keep it?” 

“Now you are agitating yourself, Octavia. 
You know what the doctor said. Yes, you may 
keep it if you like; for a while, at any rate, till 
I answer it. In fact, you will be its best guar- 
dian, for I am a sad hand at losing things.” 

“Ah! I will take care this shall not be lost,” 
said she, smiling through her tears. “When 
you write, let me add a postscript.” 

“T am afraid I should not leave you room 
for raore than two or three lines. It would be 
best for you to write a little note that I can in- 
close in mine.” 

“Yes, that will be best. I am so sorry he 
did not get my letter. I can not think how it 
was lost. Can you?” 

“ No.” 

Some hours Idter she said, “ Have you begun 
a letter to my father ?” 

“No, I can not to-day.” 

Next day she said, “ When shall you write to 
my father?” 

“When I have something to say. If I were 
to write now, my letter would only disappoint 
him.” 

She waited another day ; then said, falteringly : 

“J know how suspense must try my dear 
father, because I know how it tries me. Do 
you think I had better write to him mean- 
while ?” 

“ My dear Octavia, tiis daily worrying rather 
tries me. Write your little note, if you like, 
and then it will be off your mind.” 

“And will you undertake to send it ?” 

“If you mean, will I undertake to send a 
special messenger all the way to La Torre be- 
fore I write my own letter, certainly not. If 
you can not have patience, you must take the 
usual chances.” 

“And perhaps my letter will again be lost.” 

“Very probably. Nothing can be less relied 
on than ‘a private hand.’ Say that a letter is 
given to one of your own people, an honest 
farmer, suppose, come to look after his market; 
he puts it in his cap, vows to take care of it; 
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meets an acquaintance going home; they have 
something to drink by the way; night hurries 
on; he starts homeward; the wind blows his 
cap off; away goes your letter, without his see- 
ing it or remembering it.” 

* Somebody else might pick it up.” 

“© yes, and perhaps in course of time he 
might deliver it; but I’m afraid, unless he were 
one of your own people, he would coolly read 
it and never pass it on.” ; 

Octavia looked distressed, and, after a little 
consideration, said: 

“Perhaps I had better wait to inclose my 
letter in yours.” 

“Yes, that will be best. 
now.” 

“About my father’s affairs ?” 

“ No, about my own,” he replied, impatiently. 

“] wonder when Don Pancrazio will return 
me my Testament?” she said, sighing. 

“TI thought you told me he was going to ex- 
amine it verse by verse, and word by word, com- 
paring it with his own. He can not do that in 
a hurry. Even if he had not so many other 
affairs, his examination, to be worth any thing, 
could not end yet.” 

“ No, certainly—only I miss it so.” 

He kissed her, saying gently, “ Do not worry 
us all round.” When he was gone, she cried. 

She had now only the little psalter which 
Messer Bodetti had given her, and a small book 
of prayers. She took her psalter and read in 
it with tears. What sorrows it reveals! How 
thin-skinned and sensitive David was! but how 
he was comforted! and how he comforts others! 
She read, and her heart ceased to bleed. 

When Attilio returned, it appéared that he 
had been to mass with his mother. 

“To tell you a secret, Octavia,” said he, ina 
low voice “(mind you don’t betray me), I dis- 
like Lent as much as you can do. I’d much 
rather fight a battle.” 

“O, Attilio!” 

“] would, indeed. But I am obliged to be 
good just now, for you as well as myself; or 
they would think you the cause of my falling off. 
My father, you can see for yourself, is very 
punctilious. He can be severe occasionally on 
certain points ; but if he is humored on those, 
he thinks young men will be young men, and 
gray heads must not be looked for on green 
shoulders, and so forth. On this account he 
forgave me for marrying you, because he felt 
that your beauty excused it. But I do not 
think he will ever be reconciled to your heresy, 
and, therefore, we must make him forget it as 
much as we can.” 

“It would please him, surely, if my father 


. 


I am going out 








were to regain his estates?” said Octavia, half 
inquiringly. 

“Ah, let us forget those unlucky estates. Of 
course, he would have preferred your having a 
fortune ; but, in truth, we are so rich that it is 
not a matter of importance. I told your father 
so at the time.” 

“1 know you did, dearest.” 

“No, fortune is not the stumbling-block ; it 
is chiefly the—Hark! some one calls me.” 

The next time Octavia met Don Pancrazio, 
when no one else was by, she said, timidly: 

“‘ Have you nearly done with my little Testa- 
ment, father?” The last word escaped her from 
hearing others so constantly use it. 

“Done with it? No, my dear daughter,” 
replied he, with a beaming smile. “To every 


thing there is a season.” 
\ 


The next time that he thought she was going 
to approach the subject, he forestalled her by 
saying, with a grave look: 

“ To speak plainly, daughter, I have met with 
such sad deviations at almost the beginning of 
your little volume, that I am proceeding with it 
very warily, fearful of what I may come to next.” 

“To me it is a savor of life unto life,” said 
Octavia. 

“T should rather say a savor of death unto 
death,” replied he, in the same tone of grave 
candor. “But do not hurry me; I will be as 
lenient as I can.” 

“These horrible Lenten dinners!” groaned 
Cavour to his wife in confidence, “ how I detest 
them! I am sure they affect my digestion. 
How I wish I were away from them !” 

“At La Torre ?” 

“Yes, at La Torre, or Silvanella, or any- 
where.” 

As if in answer to his wish, a summons came 
from his military chief. 

“Here is a pretty state of things,” said he, 
coming to Octavia. ‘I am under orders from 
my general, but not for long. What a pity I 
can not take you with me!” 

“O, Attilio! do not leave me behind. Send 
me to La Torre!” She clung to him, and burst 
into tears. 

“Impossible! my life; I wish it could be so. 
I shall return very soon.” 

“How soon? Only say how soon.” 

* At the earliest possible moment. 
on it, I shall count the days.” 

“And you will write? O, promise you will 
write !” 

“T will, my beloved; and I could not do so 
if you went to La Torre, nor receive your pre- 
cious letters. Piero shall bring my letters to 
you, and bring your letters to me.” 
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She checked her sobs, saying, in broken ac- 
cents, “That will be something ;” and then 
broke down again. 

“My love, you will upman me. One would 
think I was going into action. Come, chase 
away these tears, and let your last look be a 
sunny one.” 

«My last?” She hid her face. 

“ Your last for a few days. My angel, do not 
break my heart; you will make yourself very 
ill. Now receive my parting counsel, Octavia.” 

She riveted her eyes on him. 

“ Keep yourself very quiet while I am away, 
and be gentle and pliant to my mother, and 
never mind her little worries. And do every 
thing to conciliate my father ; for indeed it may 
be best for Count Solara for youtodoso. The 
less he sees you stickle for your own people and 
your own religion, the less he will dwell on the 
differences between you, and the more he will 
incline to befriend you. Will you? Will you?” 

“As far as conscience permits, to the very 
utmost.” 

“That’s my own dear wife. I have confidence 
in you; I go away comforted, assured that you 
will not forget me.” 

“O, Attilio! and will you never forget ?” 

“Forget you?” He embraced her with fer- 
vor, and then hurried away, saying: 

“Don’t come down; they are all in a tur- 
moil. Let this room be sacred to our parting ; 
it will only be for a little while.” 

As soon as he was gone, she dropped on her 
knees, and hid her face; then started up and 
flew to the window to watch for a last look. 

Cavour was deadly pale when he reached the 
saloon where his parents awaited him. He said: 

“You must not detain me, my parents. I 
must go at once, if I go at all, and return as 
soon as possible. Octavia is nearly heart-bro- 
ken—I can think of nothing else just now. Be 
kind, O, be kind to her !” 

He looked piteously at both. The count 
accompanied him to the court-yard, where sev- 
eral horsemen were awaiting him, and his own 
beautiful horse was pawing the ground. Don 
Pancrazio stood on the door-step and blandly 
gave him his blessing. Cavour sprang into the 
saddle, looked up to Octavia’s window, smiled, 
kissed his hand, and cried, “ Addio! Ad#dio!” 





CHAPTER XVII. 
THE RELIC. 


** Against her foes, religion well defends 
Her sacred truths; but often fears her friends.” 
CRABBE. 
AFTER this, there was a marked change in 
Octavia’s life. 





Concluding her husband’s absence would be 
short, though heavy enough to her, she com- 
posed herself by aid of prayer and self-control, 
and addressed herself to her daily occupations. 
What were those occupations? Making sprigs 
equal to Honiton or point—an art which her 
mother had acquired in her conventual life— 
and which she designed for the countess, who 
greatly admired them; working a pair of slip- 
pers for the count in some fashion of the day ; 
feeding a pet bird, and tending a few flowers. 
Such were tKe in-door avocations that poorly 
compensated for fresh air and exercise, and 
while they engaged her fingers, afforded no food 
for the mind. True, her thoughts could range 
at will while her fingers were employed; but if 
those thoughts themselves were somber, the priv- 
ilege was less than it seemed. She knew Attilio 
would be glad enough to get away from his 
Lenten diet, which he had told her was not in- 
sisted on to such an exaggerated extent in the 
camp as in his father’s house; but she did not 
think, and certainly did not wish, that military 
license should reconcile him to absence from 
home. She resolved to begin her first letter to 
him, and add to it day by day; and this pleas- 
ing occupation absorbed her till she was sum- 
moned to dinner. 

In the gallery she met Don Pancrazio, who 
looked fresh and flourishing, in spite of the 
austerities he was understood to practice. 

“Your cheek-roses are fading, my dear daugh- 
ter,” said he, sympathetically. 

“Can you wonder at it, now I have lost At- 
tilio ?” said Octavio. 

“Tut, tut! The honey-moon is long past. 
You surely can spare him for a few days.” 

“Tell me, father, are you sure it will only be 
for a few days ?” 

“Who can penetrate into the future ?” said 
he. “If you can, I certainly can not. Your 
own Book says, ‘Who can tell what a day may 
bring forth?” 

“ Certainly ; but you believe—you suppose—” 

“O yes, I believe, I suppose. Meanwhile, 
keep up heart, daughter,” giving her arm a 
paternal little pat. “A few days, or a few 
weeks—” 

“ Ah!” said she, with a catch in her breath, 
and spasm at the heart; “you lengthen the 
time.” 

“TI know nothing about it,” replied he, fol- 
lowing her into the dining-room. 

The count and countess looked unusually 
austere. Or was it only formality and dullness, 
in consequence of their son’s absence? Cer- 
tainly he was always the life of the party. He 
made fun, and they laughed at it, often under 
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protest. Octavia had long found she was not 
to take a direct part in any conversation what- 
ever; if she did so, they seemed absolutely not 
to hear her. Now, Count Cavour, after dis- 
cussing his fish in perfect silence—which he 
always did, on account of the bones—looked 
earnestly at her, and said: 

“ Your eyes are red, my dear.” 

“She has been working at your slippers,” 
said the countess, rather sharply. 

“No, dear madam ; at your sprigs,” said Oc- 
tavia, gently, which evidently mollified her. 

“That is,” said the truth-telling Octavia, 
correcting herself, “the last thing I did was 
writing to Attilio.” 

“ What nonsense!” cried the countess, who 
seemed glad to have something to be angry 
about. “Zhat made your eyes red, of course ; 
you need not have attributed it to the sprigs.” 

“T worked at them for two hours first, how- 
ever,” said Octavia; “and only began my 
letter.” 

“ Who do you suppose is to convey it? The 
men have more important things to do.” 

“O, I know I must wait for an opportunity.” 

“You might as well have left the beginning 
of your letter unwritten then, till there was one, 
I think. Your news will be stale.” 

Don Pancrazio here began to cough, as if he 
had swallowed a bone, till he grew quite red in 
the face. 

“Take wine—take water, father,” said the 
count; while the servants supplied both with 
alacrity. The countess raised her eyebrows, 
and looked like a stone. No more was said 
during this agreeable dinner. 

After dinner, Octavia retreated, much like a 
chidden spaniel, to her own quarters, and sedu- 
lously resumed the sprigs, which the countess 
had told her she wanted before Easter for a 
particular purpose; without specifying what 
that purpose was. It was, however, for an epis- 
copal cope ; so it was a good thing Octavia did 
not know it, or she would have lost her motive 
for diligence. While she was poring over her 
work, her maid, Agnese, rushed in, crying: 

“Pardon, pardon, Signora! but pray come 
down into the great hall, to see something mar- 
velous ! miraculous !” 

Though Octavia was accustomed to hear her 
use these strong expressions, her curiosity was 
now excited by them, and she immediately went 
to see what the wonder was. 

An exceeding dirty, seedy-looking Dominican 
friar was exhibiting to the count and countess, 
and a large train of their servants, something 
about as large as a watch-paper, suspended by 
a string, which, he assured them, was a piece 








of the lace of the Virgin Mary; and the proof 
of it was confirmed, he declared, by a miracle 
which never failed; for, when the lace was 
thrown into the fire, the flames respected the 
relic, which came forth uninjured ; and. if it was 
then plunged into oil, the oil immediately became 
miraculous, and performed wonderful cures. 

Exclamations of “ stupendous !” “most mar- 
velous !” echoed from mouth to mouth, as Oc. 
tavia entered the hall; and the servants, with 
beaming faces, made way for her to witness 
this astonishing relic, which had just been im- 
mersed.* 

The moment she saw it, she involuntarily 
exclaimed, “ Why, it is iron wire !” 

The Dominican turned as red as scarlet. A 
warning pluck at Octavia’s sleeve, surrepti- 
tiously given by the good-natured Don Pancra- 
zio, was too late. 

“Tron wire!” ejaculated the servants, in vari- 
ous tones of wonder and alarm. 

“Tron wire !” gasped the count. 

“Say no more, any of you,” interposed the 
countess, almost inarticulate with indignation, 
“To her it, no doubt, appears like iron wire, 
for she is a heretic, and unworthy to behold 
this divine sight. I even wonder it has not 
struck her blind.” 

“T am sorry,” began Octavia, “but—” 

“Silence, Donna Octavia! You are not per- 
mitted to speak. You knew from the first that 
you were not to broach your heresies in this 
house. Merciful saints! and my family is to 
be outraged by such unbelief!” cried the count- 
ess, tragically clasping her hands, and looking 
upward. 

The servants seemed dismayed at Octavia’s 
audacity, and sorry for its consequences. The 
friar looked unutterable things, but soon per- 
ceived his cause could not be in better hands. 
Octavia had turned red, and then very white. 
She stood transfixed, like one who, inadvert- 
ently touching a string, had pulled down a 
heavy weight upon her head. 

“Signor Count—” she faltered, looking ap- 
pealingly at her father-in-law. 

“You had better withdraw, I think, Octavia,” 
said he, coldly, though scarcely with unkind- 
ness. “ You have jarred all our feelings.” Sti- 
fling a burst of silent tears, she withdrew; the 
servants, at a sign from Don Pancrazio, again 
making a passage for her, which closed after 
her like water. Hurrying to her room, she 
threw herself on her knees and wept bitterly. 

Afterward she became calmer, but could not 
employ herself; she could only think again and 
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again of what had happened. The fraud ap- 
peared to her the most barefaced ever contrived. 
In fact, she had never seen one of the kind be- 
fore. Her own sight being naturally good, she 
wondered how it was possible so many persons 
could have been so glaringly imposed upon, It 
was true she might have held her tongue, but 
the exclamation had been spontaneous, invol- 
untary. And should she have withheld it ? 

Octavia could not answer the question. Her 
ideas became confused, her reason reeled; if 
Cavour had been with her, he would have pro- 
tected her. Ah! would he? She was not quite 
sure of that. If he would not, it was better to 
stand alone as she did now ; an object of rebuke 
and distrust to all. 

The countess had seemed particularly acri- 
monious toward her all day ; the count, kinder, 
but cold. Don Pancrazio was actually the kind- 
est of all. Could it be that her Bible was work- 
ing a vital change in him? Ah! if it might be 
so! She would pray for him. If he and At- 
tilio might be the fruits of her prayers, at the 
price even of her life, she thought she could 
bear even burning in the market-place, like the 
devoted confessors who had already sealed their 
testimony there. 

Her solitude became oppressive. She went 
to her door, and listened for sounds of life. 
There were raised voices in the distant hall, 
which echoed very much. The countess seemed 
haranguing her servants; then many of them 
spoke at once, in rejoinder, in various tones and 
keys; then Don Pancrazio’s pleasant voice 
seemed soothing the troubled elements. All at 
once, Church bells began to ring; there was a 
great luil; the family all dispersed to public 
service. It seemed to Octavia as if she were 
the ouly one ieft in the house. 

She prayed; she thought of the dear ones 
at home; of her sister’s mountain freedom. 
She wept; she refrained from weeping; she 
began to be hungry ; she wondered how long it 
would be to supper; and whether the countess 
would be appeased. She found she feared her 
more than she could love her. Some one tapped 
at the door. 

“Come in,” said Octavia. 

It was Don Pancrazio. 

“You have been in tears, daughter,” said he, 
blandly. 

“Yes, I was thinking of home,” said Octavia. 
“T remembered my dear father, whom every 
one else forgets.” 

“ How should they remember one whom they 
have never seen?” said Don Pancrazio. “I 
come to warn you in kindness that you are in 
dangerous ground. Consider your ways.” 





“T desire to do so; but wherein shall I 
amend them ?” 

“Can you ask? You have outraged the 
countess’s piety; you have proclaimed, before 
all the servants, a holy relic a mere sham.” 

“Did you not perceive yourself that it was so, 
father ?” 

“Hush, hush,” said he, looking alarmed. 
“Remember my office: I come in kindness. 
Consider it in a worldly view. Your father 
claims restitution of his estates and tolerance 
of his heresy. The duke’s answer to the old 
petition, on which he lays so much stress, had 
an express clause, that he and the other inhab- 
itants of the three valleys might exercise their 
worship unpunished, if they did not venture to 
spread their belief beyond the boundaries of 
those valleys. Now, you have done this.” 

“IT!” exclaimed Octavia, in amaze. “J try 
to spread my belief?” 

“Yes ; you believed that relic a sham. You 
tried to spread that belief.” 

“1 had no idea; no intention—I was taken 
by surprise. 1 only exclaimed—” 

“True, every word, as far as it goes; and if 
you make ample expression of contrition to the 
countess, I hope she will forgive you.” 

“TI desire, I am anxious, to say I am sorry I 
vexed her,” said Octavia; “but I can not say I 
acknowledge the relic to be no sham.” 

“Be ruled, be ruled by me,” said he, ear- 
nestly ; “or you will bring dissension and trou- 
ble into the family. What wil!l Attilio say 
then ?” 

“Ah, dear Attilio,” said Octavia, weeping ; 
“I wish he were here to advise me.” 

“He would advise you as | do, to submit 
yourself to your elders and betters. True relig- 
ion inculcates that.” 

“Yes, truly ; and do you know, father, I miss 
my precious book so. Unless you particularly 
want it, I shall be so glad to have it back.” 

A peculiar expression crossed his face. 

“I do particularly want it,” said he; “but 
since you doubtless miss it, I will lend you 
another book meanwhile, full of unction from 
above, and withal highly interesting and enter- 
taining.” 

“Ah, that will not be the same; but since 
you really so much want it—” said she, wist- 
fully. 

“I do,” said he, preparing to leave her; and 
then stopping short. “Bless thee, my dear 
daughter; and may the Lord open thine eyes to 
behold the things which belong unto thy peace! 
I verily believe there is good in thee. Benedi- 
cite. I will pray for thee; and do thou pray 
Sor me.” 
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These last words were uttered in almost a 
whisper, and with an earnest, half-frightened 
look. Octavia was lost in surprise at so thor- 
ough a Catholic asking prayers which, it was to 
be supposed, he deemed utterly valueless.: Had 
she then really been the means of unsettling 
his convictions? Had her Bible opened his 
eyes? Then she had been a propagandist ; she 
had infringed the law, and forfeited her father’s 
rights. But, ah! she had not knowingly taken 
any step of the kind; she had not willingly lent 
him her Bible; he had taken it from her with 
almost an air of authority; she had been sur- 
prised into lending it. She was always being 
surprised now. How unfit she found heresy 
to be without a guard and guide! And even 
Cavour had been but a feeble one; and her 
father was quite out of reach. 

She had seriously displeased the countess 
the 1; and how should she act? She turned to 
her little Psalter, and read, ‘‘1 will lift up mine 
eyes unto the hills, from whence cometh my 
help.” 

Agnese came in, with an awe-stricken look, 
and summoned her to supper. Octavia went 
down with a beating heart. There were two or 
three strangers, whose presence prevented her 
being chidden; but except by them she was 
complettly ignored. She retired to bed, chilled 
and uneasy. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
DRY READING. 


* But most she fears the controversial pen, 
The holy strife of disputatious men.’’—CRaBBE. 


“SEE here, daughter,” said Don Pancrazio, 
bustling in next morning with a formidable 
folio of unattractive appearance in his arms. 
“Here is plenty of reading for you, which will 
last you a long time.” 

“You are very good, father,” said Octavia, 
opening it rather distrustfully, “ but—” 

“O! what? you don’t like the look of it 
because it is not prettily bound? You think it 
does not look entertaining. But it is better 
than it looks—there are plenty of stories in it; 
and the best of it is they are true—only young 
people are apt to prefer unprofitable tales.” 

“O, I have never had any thing to do with 
unprofitable tales, and I love truth better than 
any thing else, but—” 

“ Now make a fair trial of it,” interposed he, 
with a motion of his hand. “ You owe me that 
much for the trouble I have had in getting it. 
Never judge a thing beforehand—is it fair to 
do so?” 

“ No, certainly.” 

“Then be at the pains of examining this 





———. 


before you condemn it. You will find yourself 
rewarded. A scent bag between the leaves will 
soon remove the musty smell. And, daughter,” 
lowering his voice, “ when you are tired of it, go 
on with your lace-work. The countess is reck- 
oning much on it, and it will be good policy in 
you to please her by finishing it before Easter, 
That is a grand and holy time, and she wants 
to make a great display; and if you please her 
very much, may be she will present you at 
court.” 

“T wish to please her, but do not care about 
going to court,” said Octavia, sighing. 

“What, not in your father’s interest? It is 
good to have friends at court, I can tell you— 
in a worldly view. Be ruled, now, by me,” he 
went on earnestly, “and all may go well yet; 
otherwise there is no knowing what may hap- 
pen. The count is a pious man; his ideas are 
a little confined. He is much ruled by his wife; 
if she dislikes you, so will he, and then good- 
bye to his good offices for your father. ‘Fo 
please her, you must submit to her, conciliate 
her, and then she will carry you to court, where 
she knows you will make a great impression. 
Do not abuse your advantages, however ; you 
must be like the holy women of old, discreet 
and retiring, or you will disgust her—” 

“Surely I may be so from a better motive 
than that ?” 

“ Hardly a better—there can hardly be a bet- 
ter; and on it will turn great things. The 
countess has been a beauty herself; she almost 
thinks herself so now, but is not quite sure of 
it. Therefore, she watches people’s counte- 
nances to see what they think about it. She is 
a little jealous; and if their looks betray that 
they admire you more than herself, she will be 
vexed,” 

“Then I am sure I had better not go to 
court !” cried Octavia, hastily. “ Not that there 
is much danger of what you say,” she added, 
perceiving the equivoke. 

Don Pancrazio smiled. 

“We will not take up that question. But you 
see what I mean. You will be on your guard. 
Conciliate, conciliate—let that be your maxim.” 

Agnese here entered, looking in a flurried 
way at both. 

“ Signora,” said she, “ Piero has brought you 
this letter; he desired me to give it you myself, 
since he could not, and to bring him your 
answer speedily.” 

“O! my precious, precious husband !” said 
Octavia, eagerly kissing it. “I have a letter 
already begun, which I meant to be much longer ; 
but I will finish it in haste.” . 

She devoured her husband’s letter, while Don 
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Pancrazio watched her with a painful kind of 
interest. Then kissing it again, she put it in 
the folds of her dress, and hastily produced her 
writing materials. 

“Your pardon, father,” said she, “but time 


presses.” 
“ No excuse is necessary, daughter ;” and he 
left her. ‘ 


“ You may go, Agnese.” 

Agnese obeyed, but returned in a few min- 
utes. 

« Pardon, Signora, but Piero is going.” 

“So soon? Ask him to come to me.” 

“He is already in the saddle, Signora. 
Signor Conte is speaking to him.” 

Octavia looked vexed, but abruptly finished 
her letter “ with ten thousand loves,” and folded 
it without reading it over, lest Piero should go 
without it. Like a simple Vaudois, she never 
thought of sealing it. She was preoccupied by 
her husband’s letter, which she was eager to 
read again and again. It contained no news, 
was not even dated with time and place, but 
was cheery and full of love from beginning to 
end. When Octavia was satiated with it for 
the time, she resumed her lace-work, full of 
happy thoughts, and time flew. The count and 
countess, after breakfasting or fasting in their 
own rooms, had gone to church, together with 
most of their household. The house was still 
as death. 

Octavia began to be hungry, though her 
healthy young appetite had much decreased ; 
but the Lenten fare was not enough to sustain 
health or satisfy hunger. Agnese presently 
came to tell her that Count Cavour had returned 
from church, and desired to see her in his own 
study. She immediately went to him. 

The study only looked into the quadrangle, 
and never had the sun on it. The old crimson 
hangings were faded, and the gilding tarnished. 
Though the weather was chilly, with a bleak 
Tramontana, the stove was not lighted. There 
were plenty of pictures of saintly miracles and 
martyrdoms, but few books, and those few were 
heavy folios and very dusty; chiefly fit for the 
diet of worms. 

The count sat bolt upright in a tall chair, 
with his rosary on the table. No other chairs 
were taken from their places next the walls; 
nor did it occur to him to offer one to Octavia. 
She stood before him, anxiously waiting his 
pleasure. 

“ Octavia,” said he, slowly and gravely, “you 
shocked us all very much yesterday by your 
outrage on our holiest feelings, and I trust you 
aresorry. In fact, you can hardly be otherwise.” 

Tears fell from her eyes. 


Il 





“T am sorry—” 

“Stop!” cried he, as suddenly as a pistol- 
shot ; so suddenly that she started from head 
to foot. “ Enough said; not another word. I 
am truly glad you have said what you have 
said, otherwise we could not have sat at the 
same table. Go, my dear, now; go back to 
your pretty work, whatever it is.” 

She would involuntarily have spoken even 
then, but he gave her a significant look. Si- 
lently she bent her knee and kissed his hand ; 
he gave her shining hair a little pat, and she 
silently retired. 

In her own room she could not help weeping ; 
but the remembrance of his kind caress con- 
soled her. 

“He is not an unfeeling man, after all,” 
thought she; “and I really believe he could 
love me if it were not for our unfortunate dif- 
ferences. Poor man! he has never had ‘the 
opportunity of seeing the true light, and is as 
convinced that I am in darkness as I am that 
he is; so what wonder that he will not hear a 
word ?” 

She read her husband’s letter again, and was 
quite calmed. Then she resumed her work till 
summoned to dinner. 

It was nearly a silent meal, like the previous 
one; luckily, with no unkind words at its con- 
clusion. Octavia took courage, when she rose 
from the table, to say to the countess : 

“T have got on nicely with my lace+work.” 

“O, let me see what you have done,” said 
the countess, relaxing a little. 

And Octavia, as soou as she had quitted the 
room, ran for her work as fast as she could, for 
the sake of a little brisk exercise, as well as to 
show alacrity in pleasing. 

The countess was pleased, both at the quan- 
tity and the quality of the work; for Octavia 
partly invented her sprigs as she worked, and 
her good taste continually expressed itself in 
graceful fancies. 

“Yes, these are very good; they are even 
astonishing,” said the countess, after examin- 
ing them narrowly. “TI can quite appreciate, 
Octavia, any thing you really do well, and you 
are naturally clever, and have been well taught— 
in womanly works, that is; and it is the more 
pity, therefore, that you ever meddle with things 
you can not possibly understand. If you would 
submit yourself, like a little child, to those who 
now have you under their protection, you might 
be rewarded for your trouble about these trifles, 
which are but for a moment, by what would 
secure your everlasting safety. I pray for you, 
I assure you I do, that. your stubborn heart 
may be softened, and your blind eyes opened.” 
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Octavia had grace not to answer a single 
word. The countess, after a pause, gave her 
back her work, and said: 

“You may go now. I am glad you humbled 
yourself to the count; he is very forgiving.” 

Octavia’s heart swelled; but still she main- 
tained her safe silence. 

“Ah, my dear mother; my ow mother,” 
thought she, as she withdrew; “ what thanks I 
owe you, even for teaching me this little art, 
which so opportunely aids me in obliging my 
mother-in-law! O, that I may ever remember 
your teachings in things more important than 
this !” 

A few days passed in somber monotony ; but 
Don Pancrazio was not present. A strange 
confessor took his place—a meagre, saturnine- 
looking man, with deep, grating voice, whom 
they called Don Blasio. He eyed Octavia from 
under his thick brows, as if she were some rare 
curiosity. 

She was not presented to him. He spoke more 
at table than the count did, but not on enliven- 
ing subjects. He enlarged, during an entire 
hour, on the miracles which had recently been 
wrought by the oil into which the Dominican’s 
lace had been dipped, watching covertly to see 
how Octavia took it. Still she was silent. 

In her own room she said, uneasily : 

** Agnese, where is Don Pancrazio ?” 

“O, Signora, such a loss! I wondered you 
did not ask before; and thought you must 
know. .He is sent to Rome, and doubtless for 
some great honor, though it may be quite the 
other way ; but we are all sosorry! He was 
such an easy, pleasant confessor! And this 
Don Blasio hauls us over the Coals for the least 
thing, and sifts every thing out of us. But he 
is a holy man—very holy. Did you not observe 
that he scarcely ate any thing at dinner? And 
they say he will often sustain life for days to- 
gether with a single bean.” 

“Do you call that holy—” Octavia was 
beginning, but she checked herself. 

“ Signora ?” 

“Never mind. 
Piero ?” 

“He was on his horse, Signora; but Don 
Pancrazio took it of me and gave it him.” 

Octavia did not doubt it. She was sorry Don 
Pancrazio was gone, for she liked him better 
than any one now in the house. Besides, he 
had her Bible. Had he taken it with him, she 
wondered? This was a sad grievance. 

“How I wish,” thought she, “I had im- 
proved my opportunities like many of our good 
Vaudois, and had committed the New Testa- 
ment to memory, from beginning toend! Ah! 


You gave my letter to 








I put it off till too late! How many chapters 
can I repeat, I wonder ?” 

She was trying to ascertain, when a soft tap 
was heard at the door. She said, “Come in,” 
and Don Blasio entered. She started, and 
rose. 

“TI am acquainting myself,” began he, modu- 
lating his naturally harsh voice into softness, 
“with every member of this family, and must 
not overlook you, daughter, if you will admit 
me.” 

“ Welcome, father,” said Octavia. 

“Since you give me that name, I trust you 
will find me one,” said he, seating himself. 
“What is this large book you have in hand ?” 
glancing at it suspiciously. “Ha! a good book; 
a godly book! 1 am glad your studies are so 
edifying.” 

“Don Pancrazio brought it me,” said Oc- 
tavia; “but I confess I do not much like it.” 

“ Your objections ?” said Don Blasio. 

“T think— But is it right to say what I 
think ?” said Octavia, checking herself. “Iam 
only allowed my own opinions here on suffer- 
ance.” 

“ And very wisely,” said Don Blasio; “ except 
to a discreet and godly minister. To me, the 
family chaplain, you may speak out.” 

“Ah, to what good?” said Octavia. “ You 
would only hear to disapprove and to combat.” 

“Since you say so yourself, you must be con- 
scious I should hear what deserved to be dis- 
approved and combated. When you know me 
better,” pursued he, dryly, “you will find that 
I am not accustomed to do either without 
reason.” 

She was silent, not knowing how to answer 
him. 

“You have not read far, seemingly,” observed 
he, taking up her book-mark, and noticing the 
motto worked on it. “These are good words, 
at any rate, ‘Ora et labora. I know others 
still better, Orare est laborare. . 

* Do you think them so?” said Octavia, glad 
of what seemed an opening for harmless dis- 
cussion. “For me, now, I prefer the first.” 

“ And why ?” 

“St. Paul has said, ‘He that will not work, 
neither shall he eat.’ If we both pray and 
work, God blesses our work.” 

“ That depends upon what work it is.” - 

“ Undoubtedly.” 

“If we pray Him to bless unholy work, we 
must not expect a blessing on that work.” 

“ No, certainly ; but would any good Chris- 
tian ask such a blessing ?” / 

“No Catholic, and therefore no good Chris- 
tian, would do so, except from pure ignorance, 
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or from evil temptation. The laity are, how- 
ever, subject to both. Happy for them, then, 
to have a Church that can not err, that neyer 
has erred, and a priesthood that is its expo- 
nent.” 

Octavia was dumb. 

“] see these are strange words to you,” said 
he, rising; “they doubtless seem harsh, after 
your ears have been tickled by too easy a di- 
They are true, for all that. But I will 
leave them to work. Strong meat is for men, 
but milk is for babes and for women. We shall 
be good friends, I doubt not, in time. Read 
this book; go on reading it tothe end. Read 
it thoroughly. Pax vobiscum.” 

Crossing himself, he withdrew. 


rector. 





FICTION. 





BY &. C. A. 


HE demand for imaginative literature is 

not a growth of modern times. In verse 

or in prose, fiction is the most ancient of 
all literature. The Chinese and the Hindoos 
had marvelous and fantastic narratives in the 
days of remote antiquity. The former people, 
unlike all others of Asia, has for hundreds of 
years had novels of familiar and social life, un- 
mingled with imaginary marvels. The Jews 
were not unimaginative, and their sacred vol- 
ume would be sadly mutilated were all that it 
contains of a fictitious nature to be stricken out. 

Medizval romances were metrical, and were 
intended to be sung or recited. They have 
furnished our most renowned poets with many 
of their themes. 

Prose fiction has become conspicuous since 
near the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
It could not have flourished long previous to 
that, for the lack of a reading public. The 
poem could be committed to memory, and re- 
cited for the edification of the illiterate; but 
the-novel must be read to be appreciated. The 
modern novel does not exactly fill the place of 
either the epic poem or the drama. Yet it is 
the favorite vehicle of scenes once adapted to 
the epic, and its later development is nearly 
contemporaneous with the decline of the En- 
glish drama. Together with the newspaper, the 
novel occupies, among a reading and reflecting 
people, nearly the same ground that the theater 
did among their unlettered ancestors. 

In Allibone’s “ Dictionary of Authors,” are 
given the names of twenty-two hundred and 
fifty-seven writers of fiction. By including 
poets, anonymous novelists, the producers of 
short stories, and the numerous writers of juve- 





nile books, this number might be multiplied 
several times. If we bear in mind the fact that 
writers of fiction are generally more prolific 
than any others, our estimate of the amount of 
fictitious literature is still further increased. 
Besides the fry of short stories with which the 
periodical - press teems constantly, England 
turns out, on the average, over two novels a 
week, and American imagination is probably 
not one whit less fertile. If novels do not con- 
stitute half of the books published, they do 
comprise even more than that proportion of the 
books read. 

The larger portion of these stories are so 
trashy and sensational in their character, and 
so baneful in their effects, as to cause the in- 
quiry if fiction is not altogether evil.. There 
are critics who tell us that novel-reading pro- 
duces a disrelish for every other kind of read- 
ing; that it totally disqualifies the mind for in- 
tense, concentrated thought; that it gives false 
ideas of life, unwarranted expectations of suc- 
cess; and that it thoroughly pollutes the whole 
moral nature, 

This is all very true when applied to the 
swashy stuff which abounds in blood-and-thun- 
der stories, mawkish, sentimental tales of fash- 
ionable, drawing-room life, and silly juvenile 
novels designed for Sunday-school libraries. 
But the very eagerness with which these are 
devoured by hosts of readers, indicates an in- 
herent, though mayhap perverted, demand in 
the human mind for something approximating 
its ideals. This demand is universal. It be- 
gins in early childhood, and is stimulated with 
the delightful melodies of “ Mother Goose,” or 
the biographies of “Red Ridinghood” and 
“Jack the Giant-killer.” It prevails among 
savages, who forget their quarrels and their 
miseries in the absorbing interest of weird 
legends about hunters, warriors, and deities. It 
does not disappear among the more enlightened, 
but delights in less coarse and more digestible 
food. 

The natural and innocent thirst of the mind 
for truth, adorned by the magic power of fancy, 
is often perverted by a morbid desire for excite- 
ment. The same restlessness that urges some 
to seek the gaming-table, horse-races, dog- 
fights, and kindred amusements, leads others to 
dawdle away whole days over stories replete 
with scenes of vice and crime, about which the 
impure imagination of the writer has cast a 
fatal glamour. Well will it be for them if the 
resulting mental feverishness does not end in 
the utter ruin of their mental and moral health. 

But fiction is not necessarily injurious, It is 
ofien truer and more instructive than history 
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itself. For the historian is confined to meagre 
records made in the past, about half of which 
may be untrue. Even if he has a complete and 
accurate knowledge of the events he narrates, 
he is still liable to take a one-sided view of the 
case. Thus, by the perusal of one author, I 
learn that Mary, Queen of Scots, was little less 
than an angel; of another, that she was not 
much better thana fiend. Napoleon Bonaparte 
is to one man the devil incarnate; to another, a 
godlike hero. The record of historical actions 
and events may be true enough, while the as- 
signed causes and motives are utterly false. So 
far as concerns a just judgment of human life 
and action, history is quite as likely to lead one 
astray as fiction. 

The proper province of history is chiefly with 
outward actions and occurrences ; of fiction, with 
the inward motives and springs toaction. His- 
tory regards people as masses, having common 
wants, passions, and ideas. Fiction tells of 
individual suffering, struggle, and triumph. 
History produces merely an outline sketch of 
life. Fiction puts in the detail and the coloring. 
History leads us up to the temple of the human 
character, points out its external size and pro- 
portions, perhaps even takes us to the window 
of stained glass, and bids us look through, if we 
can, upon the mysteries within. Fiction guides 
us in through the door-way, leads us up and 
down the aisles and galleries, displays to our 
wondering gaze each separate beauty and de- 
fect, or, perchance, even strikes the keys of the 
soul, and evokes music which makes the whole 
edifice tremble with its sublime power. 

Besides being a convenient means of recrea- 
tion and instruction, fiction renders an impor- 
tant service to large classes of people by giving 
them perceptions of grandeur and beauty, of 
which they might otherwise ever have been 
unconscious. Their daily life, chained to drudg- 
ery and toil, is barren and painfully monoto- 
nous. To them the world is only a vast work- 
shop or prison, men and women mere automa- 
tons, trees and clouds nothing but spots on the 
wall. Put a production of genius into their 
hands, and they rise from its perusal to find 
every thing clad with a splendor before unim- 
agined. Men and women have assumed a new 
dignity, and human life a new value. The read- 
er’s heart is put in tune with the melody of 
nature, and at once earth and sea, wood and 
sky, Summer and Winter, day and night, become 
radiant each with a thousand glories. 

The principal intellectual gain to be got from 
a first-class novel is insight into character. 
Stirring incident may abound in the best of 
stories, but it forms the sole staple of only the 





more worthless. The correct and vivid por- 
trayal of character is the chief task of the nov- 
elist. In proportion to his success in painting 
this to the life, in revealing the hidden impulses 
of the soul, in depicting the effects of passion 
and habit, in exhibiting the reflex influence of 
prejudice, ambition, purpose, hatred, and love, 
will his genius be recognized and applauded by 
an intelligent public. In this power of holding 
the mirror up to human nature, stripped of the 
gloss of circumstance and tinsel of authority, 
lies Shakespeare’s transcendent genius. His 
plays are so truthful that we go to them in 
order to illustrate and enforce a thousand and 
one different lessons. 

Perhaps the most obvious as well as the 
widest value of fiction is due to the fact that it 
always makes a large demand upon our sym- 
pathy. We are so accustomed to classify our 
neighbors according to their religion, vocation, 
or political sympathies, that, having settled 
upon one’s position in society, we forget to look 
for any thing rare or beautiful in his character. 
We label a man as a naturalist does a rock or 
flower, and are satisfied. If we know of Mr. 
Robert Rodgers, who has recently moved into 
our neighborhood, that he is a Baptist, a whole- 
sale grocer, and a Democrat; that he is fifty 
years old, is worth a hundred thousand, is living 
with his second wife, and has two or three chil- 
dren, grown up and married,—we think that we 
know a good deal about him. And we do. If 
we still further discover that he is a sagacious 
business man, is honorable jn his dealings, can 
talk agreeably and sensibly, is generous and 
public-spirited ; that he is near-sighted, wears 
spectacles and a wig, takes snuff and the Gospel 
Banner,—we fancy that we know all about him. 
But we don’t. We have scarcely caught a 
glimpse of his real, inner life. The struggles, 
sufferings, hopes, commotions, and passions of 
Mr. Rodgers’s soul are all carefully concealed 
beneath a stiff armor which he finds it neces- 
sary to put on for his daily rough-and-tumble 
just with the world. He is afraid to betray any 
weakness by asking for sympathy even of us, 
his most intimate acquaintances ; and we, ab- 
sorbed in our own pursuits, never perceive that 
he needs any. So Mr. Rodgers retires within 
himself, and mentally defies mankind, while we 
look upon the mask and mistake it for the man. 

In the genuine novel or poem, the barriers are 
all broken down for us. Our author brings us 
into the closest contact with his characters. 
Their fears, their hopes, become our own. We 
rejoice when they rejoice, and mourn when they 
mourn. Can it be otherwise than healthful to 
sympathize with suffering, to admire the beau- 
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tiful, the pure, and the true, or to flush with in- 
dignation at deception, tyranny, and hypocrisy ? 
What nobler work can be done than to encour- 
age and strengthen the genial sentiment of uni- 
versal brotherhood ? 

“Sympathy,” says Talfourd, “is the first 
great lesson which man should learn. It will 
be ill with him if he proceed no farther. But, 
unless he learns to feel for things in which 
he has no personal interest, he can achieve 
nothing generous or noble. This lesson is in 
reality the universal moral of all excellent ro- 
mances.” 

Much has been said against the novel of pur- 
pose which might far more justly have been 
said against the novel without purpose. No 
good fictions are ever entirely destitute of pur- 
pose. A builder would be quite as likely to 
make a convenient house by putting up his 
partitions hap-hazard, without reference to their 
future use, as an author to produce a meritori- 
ous though purposeless book. While it is true 
that writers, with some pet doctrine to propa- 
gate, have sometimes inflicted upon us dull, 
sermonizing stories, it is also true that many 
of the best novels ever given to the world were 
written with one object prominently in view. 
To the noble aim of driving-barbarism from the 
English schools, we are indebted for “ Nicholas 
Nickleby.” But for a woman’s resolve to strike 
her strongest blow at slavery, we should never 
have had “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” The promul- 
gation of moral truth is a legitimate function of 
the novel, and may be accomplished without 
detracting a particle from the worth or interest 
of the story. This fact is becoming better 
known, and multitudes now imbibe lessons of 
morality which would put them to sleep if 
uttered in a long-winded sermon. An argu- 
ment is leveled at the head, a story at the heart, 
and ideas which come into the head through 
the heart, are apt to remain. 

The power of fiction, as an engine for the 
accomplishment of good or evil, is unsurpassed. 
The Savior of men took advantage of it, and, 
“without a parable spake he not unto them.” 
Conscience is to great extent molded by imag- 
ination. Right and wrong become significant 
terms to us when first our fancy glows with the 
beauty and heroism of right action, or turns 
with scorn and loathing from scenes of frivolity 
and wickedness. Our characters are enlarged 
and energized by the breadth and reality of our 
ideals. The power, therefore, which the nov- 
elist has over the popular conscience, heaps 
upon him the heaviest responsibilities. If he 
would be void of offense and win for himself an 
infinite reward, let him give us fiction from 





whose reading men will rise with new thoughts, 
enlarged ideals, nobler resolves, quickened im- 
pulses, and go forth with larger heart and kind- 
lier hand to hasten, by their generous deeds, 
the dawning of the better day. 
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BY MARY Y. PARKER. 





AN’S work must not be discommoded to 
accommodate a woman’s; but there is 
scarcely one man in a thousand who will 

not come into a kitchen any day he pleases, the 
bluest Monday or the cleanest Saturday, and 
demand, or more likely take without demanding, 
any kitchen utensil that serves his convenience, 
with a nonchalance that is amusing to a disin- 
terested witness, but which will cause the mis- 
tress thereof a storm of passion or burst of 
grief, or lips bitten to scarlet to keep that grief 
from observation, or that passion from explo- 
sion; and this, too, when there is not a neces- 
sity, which is admitted to be !awless, compell- 
ing the act, but sheer, wanton, and unprovoked 
carelessness. As, for instance, a man who 
would pass for a gentleman in any intelligent 
community, sent his hired boy into the house 
from the extreme end of the home lot, with the 
order, ‘Get the dipper, pump some fresh water, 
and bring out here.” ‘The order was executed ; 
and very soon after, the wife took up her tea-ket- 
tle and stepped to the pail to fill it; missing the 
dipper, she faced about, looked over the near 
bench, the more distant table, the stove, the 
reservoir, without stirring from her position ; 
and then, with the expression, “ Did I have that 
dipper in my hand when I went into the pan- 
try ?” crossed the kitchen, set the kettle on the 
stove, recrossed the-kitchen, went through the 
dining-room, opened the pantry-door, looked in, 
returned, took up every thing on the kitchen- 
table, looked every way, turned round, and 
opened the cupboard. This she did five times, 
each time passing through the dining-room with 
her eye on the clock, making sure she must 
have overlooked it somewhere ; when of a sud- 
den, the possibility of the boy’s having taken it 
came into her mind; but immediately thinking 
aloud, “He would not discommode me so,” she 
filled the kettle with the milk-pitcher. Going 
to the door, a while after, she saw her husband 
crossing the garden. 

“Have you got the dipper?” she asked, in 
not the most agreeable voice I ever heard. 

“Yes; and if you are needing it so much, I 
will have the team got up, and bring it to you.” 
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This sent: her back to her work, hurt and 
wounded ; and the wound was not healed any 
when, a few minutes after, he came in to dinner 
and, tossing the dipper into the pail, added: 

“I always supposed a man had a right to 
take his own dipper out of his own pail stand- 
ing in his own house, if he wanted it.” 

Yes, you have a right to; of course you have; 
and you can squander your wife’s affection in 
just that way, if you want to, and nobody can 
bring an indictment against you for it ; but how 
sweet a time will you have of it, and how pleas- 
ant will it be for her? 

“I guess my wife’s affections are not hung on 
a dipper-handle.” 

You guess they are not, do you? Well, you 
had better disabuse your mind of that idea as 
soon as possible ; for they most certainly are. 

Let us see if your affections are not hung on 
a hammer-handle. You are a carpenter; your 
shop is at the other side of the garden. Your 
wife comes in the middle of the forenoon to get a 
few kindlings to start fire fordinner. You are al- 
ways glad.to have her come in; your heart flut- 
ters, almost as in courtship-days, as you catch 
a glimpse of her passing the window. You 
have a nice chat while she is gathering up the 
blocks ; you wish it took her longer—or you 
gather them up for her, if you have not been 
married long. You hope she will stop and rest 
a few minutes; you suggest it, and offer the 
best seat the shop affords—a saw-horse. 

“But, really 1 must not stop; I want to get 
those curtains up before dinner.” 

And she goes out, and, as you don’t ob- 
serve, takes the hammer with her. You finish 
sawing the board you were doing when she 
came in, place it in the vise, take off a few 
shavings to make a smooth joint, adjust the 
strip you had got out before, take a nail from 
your pocket, set it across the grain at the re- 
quired spot, and reach for the hammer. Then 
comes a blank over your face, and a pause in 
the tune you were whistling; you move the 
shavings within arm’s length on the bench, and 
within leg’s-length on the floor, but to no pur- 
pose. You restore the nail to your vest pocket, 
let the cleat slide back to the bench, resume the 
tune you were whistling, and institute a search. 
You go outside, where you had used it; and in- 
side, where you are sure you had it last; but it 
can not be found. The possibility of your 
wife’s having taken it dawns upon you at length ; 
but of course she would know better than take 
a man’s tools. , You forget what you know 
al:out taking a woman’s tools. You remember 
what she said about getting up those curtains, 
and add: “ Of course she would need a hammer ; 





but she must not come into my shop that way, 
and carry off my things; that will never do.” 
You conclude to get out some more work, and 
leave putting it together till afternoon; but 
every little while you find yourself reaching for 
the hammer. At length you try the monkey- 
wrench ; you draw your watch to see if it is not 
*most twelve—it is only eleven. You are fully 
convinced now, that she must have taken it. 
You half work and half don’t, till half-past 
eleven, when you conclude to go to an early 
dinner, and make it up after noon. 

And now let us see how you will go in. That 
depends, | believe, on how long you have been 
married; if only a few months, the cloud is all 
off your brow, and you are half glad of an ex- 
cuse for going to the house early; but you in- 
tend to tel! her that she must not bother you 
so, and you do it. If you have been married 
(wo years, you go in fretting ; if five, storming ; 
if twenty-five, swearing—if you are a Chris- 
tian, swearing in a Christian way, but swearing, 
nevertheless. How many times could she re- 
peat an offense like this, and retain your affec- 
tions? Now, I do not know that the circum- 
stances I have cited of the hammer ever occurred, 
but have not drawn very heavily upon my imag- 
ination in supposiag it. But I know that the 
case of the dipper occurred in a Christian 
family, where they had been keeping house not 
quite a year; and dare assert, without fear of 
controversy, that where there is one case in 
real life of the hammer, there are a great many 
of the dipper. Let any one look over his 
childhood life, and see if he can not recollect 
again and again his father’s coming into the 
house, and, without seeming to dream of any 
thing inconsistent in the affair, extracting the 
butcher-knife, the tin ladle, or the wire skimmer, 
when he did not know, nor stop to inquire, 
whether they would be wanted in the. kitchen 
before he got through with them or not. And 
if any married woman can not find any of these 
trials nearer than her childhood, she is to be 
congratulated. 

How was it with the lady who, with sleeves 
rolled up and apron floury, was giving the last 
kneading to her bread, and turned round to the 
cupboard for the square tin, which was not 
there, then to the pantry, from there to the 
back room, but in vain, then back over the 
same ground, each time making the pans and 
covers rattle in her search ? Where could it be? 
She had not used it, to be sure, since last bake- 
day, but she supposed it was in its place; there 
was nothing else that would fit the loaf, or, if 
there was, there was nothing else that would 
go into the oven by the side of the dripping- 
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pan which contained the other four loaves. She 
searched every-where, every little while bring- 
ing up at the table, and to give the waiting 
dough another knead or two to keep down its 
risabitity. Then, giving up in despair, she put 
it into another tin, making an ill-shaped loaf, 
and in her nervousness hurried the four loaves 
in the dripping-pan into the oven before they 


were quite light enough, and then hurried them’ 


out before they were quite done, for fear the 
other would be entirely sour. The next day, in 
passing the chicken-coop, she discovered her 
truant bake-tin, with one corner pushed under 
the slats to accommodate the old hen in getting 
a drink, as it would be too much trouble for her 
to put her head through, and drink from the 
broken bowl propped up with a stone, besides 
she might scratch her neck. You did not know 
that lady, perhaps. I did, and she went to the 
house saying, ‘“‘ Did I ever make my husband 
so much trouble?” And, unconsciously, there 
was a little spark of her affection for him gone. 
But affections should not be kept in a bake-tin. 
O no! of course they should not. 

Now, it is this every-day, little-by-little care- 
lessness which is the perpetual dropping upon 
a stone which wears it in time. But you say, 
Do women never try their husbands? I am 
not writing up that side of the subject. But 
are they as likely to, as men are to try their 
wives? Are they not far more thoughtful of 
the little things of life? Men seem to pride 
themselves on being independent; their minds 
are too vast in their researches to be called 
down upon such minor objects. If they want a 
thing, they want it; and they can’t stop in the 
midst of their lordly operations to investigate 
whether some one else needs it at the same 
time or not. Like that very eloquent man who, 
being reminded by a friend of some grammat- 
ical errors, replied that he could not stop in 
the midst of his discourse to mind a rule of 
Kirkham. He seemed oblivious to the fact 
that his logic would be more logical, and his 
eloquence more eloquent, if he paid attention 
to these very rules; and that, before he could 
attain to the highest style of speaking, he must 
be so trained on these minor points as never to 
err. But alas! how few men have trained them- 
selves to such perfection in the duties of mar- 
ried life! A man came into his kitchen on a 
cold day, and extracted the tea-kettle of boiling 
water from the stove, and was just reaching the 
door as his wife, emerging from the pantry with 
both hands full, exclaimed, “ What are you doing 
with that water?” But he went out without say- 
ing any thing. He never believed in having any 
words with his wife; he was not that kind. 





She had been hindered a long time waiting for 
that water, the wood was very poor, and the 
wind blew down the chimney more than it did 
up. She needed the boiling water in her prep- 
arations for dinner. But it was gone now, off 
the stove, out at the door. She put the things 
she was carrying on to the table, and sat down 
in the first chair. She was very lame, and her 
longest walk without a crutch was from kitchen 
to pantry and back again. Looking out of the 
window, she discovered her husband pouring 
the boiling water over the grindstone, which 
the hired man was turning, preparatory to grind- 
ing the ax. She folded her hands in helpless- 
ness. There was nothing she could do until 
the kettle’was returned. The tears came up 
and dropped one by one upon her folded hands. 
Is it the pain in your foot, dear lady, that makes 
you weep so? It was nearly a half an hour she 
sat there, dispirited and wretched. O, how 
foolish! what a little thing to cry over! But 
she brushed away her tears before her husband 
had turned out all the water, and had tried his 
finger across the ax’s edge for the last time. 
He came in, the hired man following. 

“Here is your kettle, madam ;” and he set 
it on the stove. She had a dipper of water 
ready. He peered into the dining-room. “ What, 
an’t dinner ready? How soon will it be ?” 

“Tn about an hour, I guess.” 

“ By Holland, I can’t keep a man waiting an 
hour just for dinner. Give him a good luncheon, 
and let him be off.” 

“ There is not bread enough in the house.” 

“ Make some biscuits then.” 

“That would take as long with that slow 
oven.” 

“But I can’t pay a man a dollar a day to 
chop, and have him hindered so.” 

“] should have had dinner as early as usual, 
if the stove had not smoked, and the water had 
not been used.” 

There is no help for it, and he sits down with 
his feet to the fire ; the hired man likewise. The 
clock strikes twelve in sonorous tones. She 
and the young girl, who is her help in consil- 
eration of her lameness, do the best they can ; 
but “one” chimes in, just as a reminder, before 
the dumplings are out of the kettle. Her foot 
throbs and pains her till she can hardly keep 
from a cry of anguish. But that foot-ache will 
sooner be cured, though it be a chronic pain, 
than the heart-ache will. And all for such a little 
thing—little, little, O how little, and yet how 
great! 

Now these cases are not cited from the coarse 
and debased of the genus homo, but from highly 
respectable citizens, who are at least up to the 
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average in Christian principle and goodness. 
And had they been in any way benefited by this 
way of taking that dipper, bake-tin, and hot 
water, it would have had another aspect; but 
they were not: for had the first one told his 
hired boy to ask for a dish to bring him a drink 
in, his wife could have given him one, far more 
suitable, without discommoding herself in the 
least; and, in the second place, the hen could 
have been accommodated with another shallow 
dish; and if the man had asked his wife if it 
would discommode her to have him use that 
water, she would have said, “I want part of it; 
and if there is not enough left, you will have 
time to heat more and grind your ax before 
dinner will be ready ;” and all would have gone 
smooth. But to think that a wife’s interests 
were of no account to these husbands, and that 
they cared nothing whether they added to her 
toil or subtracted from it—that is what wounded 
and weighed down their spirits. It has been 
said that marriage is a lottery; but it is more: 
for at a lottery the worst you can do is to pay 
your money and draw a blank; but in matri- 
mony you may draw that to which a blank would 
seem a prize. I,would not say that these little 
carelessnesses make such a ticket; but at least 
they are very annoying, and that they might be 
avoided makes them still more so. And just 
here comes in another wrong, only slightly dif- 
fering from the above. 

In a pleasant sitting-room, a dress-maker was 
just finishing off a piece of work. The lamps 
were lighted and the shutters closed. Mamma, 
with baby in her arms, came in and out. The 
children were studying lessons in the dining- 
room, where supper had been cleared away. 
There was a well-known rap, and the door 
opened. : 

“Good evening, father, how do you do? I 
made sure you were sick, for you have not been 
here for two days. Take this big chair.” 

“O no, I’m not sick; did not think it was 
so long since I was here, though. How do you 
do, Miss Roe? You are always stitching, I 
believe.” 

“Yes, that is my business, and I follow it 
pretty closely.” 

“Do you know, Jane, I am quite provoked.” 

“ Why, father, what has happened ?” 

“Well, I'll tell you. I was in at George’s a 
half hour ago; they were at supper. You know 
I have been all the time a little afraid that he 
liked his own convenience pretty well, and did 
not discommode himself for others very readily. 
And what do you suppose he said ?” 

“ Why, asked you to sit down and take sup- 
per with them, of course.” 





“He asked me to have some supper—I had 
been to supper, so I declined. Then he added, 
‘Wife, set your father a chair ;’ and that is what 
vexed me, and I did not hesitate to tell him 
what I thought of it. I guess I ought not to 
have done it. Of course there were plenty of 
chairs standing round | could help myself to- 
but to think that is the way he expects Mary to 
wait on him is too much! too much !—and I said 
I would not stop.” 

“QO, that is nothing more than we women all 
have to do, father. That is part of the marriage 
contract; a part of the ‘for worse’ we take our 
husbands for—for better, for worse, you know.” 

“T don’t claim that the best of us don’t 
make our wives trouble enough in waiting on 
us; but to have a man tell his wife right out to 
do the thing he ought to have done himself, is 
too rough. An’t it, Miss Roe?” 

“TI don’t know. I don’t pretend to be a 
judge ; but if I had a husband I think I should 
rather he would tell me, or, at least, ask me, to 
wait on him, if he did it in civil terms, than to 
have him leave it for me to do without being 
asked ; for in one case he would have the means 
of knowing how many steps I took for him, and 
in the other he would not. How many times 
have you said to grandma, ‘Wife, set your 
father a chair,’ or, what is equivalent, left it for 
her to do?” 

“ Well, I do n’t know about that.” 

“How many times has she picked up your 
coat, boots, or paper? and I don’t see as there 
is much difference between that and setting 
‘your father a chair.’ Come, grandpa, confess 
you have been delinquent at least twice in that 
respect this very day ;” and she tapped the old 
gentleman kindly on the shoulder as she got up 
after taking the last stitch. “And you know 
twice a day would make a good many in such a 
long married life as yours has been. Let us see. 
How many years is it?” and she picked up her 
things from the table. 

“Fifty years next October, if our lives are 
spared. I own what you say: twice a day would 
make a good many ;” and the old man looked 
serious. 

“T am afraid, father, that twice a day would 
hardly fill the bill ; for I know we girls used to 
say that you would take the premium at any 
county fair for slatterning things around.” 

“T never thought of it in that way before ; 
but I guess half a dozen times would not more 
than cover it.” 

“How many would that make, do you sup- 
pose, all put together ?” 

“TI guess that would be more of a sum than I 
could do. It is a long way back since I used to 
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study ‘Daball,’ but you have been a school- 


ma’am. I suppose it wouldn’t bother you 


much.” 
«Would you really like to know? I guess 


Jamie could tell you; he is nearly through 
compound numbers. I'll call him. Jamie, my 
son, bring your slate, and see if you can work 
an example for your grandfather.” 

“Almost fifty years! That is a long time to 
live together ; and, though ’taint for me to say 
so, I guess we’ve spent it about as happy as 
most folks. Mother was saying something 
about a golden wedding the other day; but I 
told her if one wedding had lasted so long, we 
had better not have another, for I did not want 
to stay in this world another fifty years, and 
we had better leave them new-fangled notions 
to young folks.” 

“You are right, father ; I would not trouble 
my head about it,” giving the dress-maker a 
knowing look, “much less worry mother about 
getting it up.” 

The golden wedding was a thing of discus- 
sion, and had been for a year ; but no lisp of it 
had been permitted to reach the old people. 

“ What was you wanting of me, grandpa ?” 

“Why, Miss Roe, here, wants you to find 
how many times your, grandmother has had to 
pick up my boots, cap, and coat.” 

“O, grandpa, you are fooling! 
tell that.” 

“No I an’t; I want to know. May be it 
will do you good, my boy; you an’t too old to 
learn a lesson from it.” 

“You see, my son, your grandpa admits that she 
has had to do it; how many times did you say ?” 

“Well, to be honest, I don’t believe a half- 
dozen times would more than cover it.” 

“Six times every day, for how long is it ?” 

“ Forty-nine years, and it’s April now.” 

“Yes, mother, and the twenty-third day; 
’cause, you see, we just got our reports to-night, 
and that is when they are dated.” 

“And the twenty-third day; and you were 
married on the—” 

“Fifteenth day of October. A man an’t sup- 
posed to forget the day he was married, if his 
memory an’t none of the best.” 

“Then, it is how long ?” 

“Forty-nine years, six months, and—fifieen 
from twenty-three—eight days isn’t it, Jamie ?” 

“October fifteenth ; November, December, 
January, February, March, April,” repeating 
them on his fingers, and counting his fingers ; 
“six months and eight days. Any fractions of a 
day, grandpa? But we will let that go, seeing 
it’s you. Are you going to pay grandma for all 
this work, the reason you want to know ?” 

Vor. XXXIII.—29 


Nobody could 





“ Had n’t thought of that, Jamie. How much 
do you think it worth ?” 

“Two cents a chore; that’s cheap enough. 
Whew! It would bankrupt you; I ’ll see if it 
would n’t.” 

And he went into the dining-room, repeating, 
“Six times a day for forty-nine years, six 
months, and eight days.” Miss Roe took ,a 
pencil from her pocket, and figured’on the mar- 
gin of a paper. The baby, with mamma’s help, 
was making her night-toilet, cooing and laughing 
between times. Grandpa sat quietly with his 
hands in his lap, repeating now and then; 

“T had n’t ought to have done it; I guess I 
ought n’t to have done it.” 

One hundred and seven thousand, one hun- 
dred and forty-eight, came sounding through 
the half-opened door of the dining-room, and 
Jamie emerged from it with a triumphant air, 
slate in hand. : 

“Just look at that, grandpa: 107,148. What 
a record!” And he handed the old:gentleman 
the slate, while he peered over his shoulder. 

“I make it 107,100; you have got forty-eight 
more. O, I see; I left out those eight days. 
Yes, you are right—107,148 ; it is more than I 
thought.” 

“ Now, mother, you can’t lecture me for not 
putting up my hat, when grandpa has left his on 
the floor that number of times ; and you know 
you have always held him up as the ‘pink of 
perfection’ to us boys, and you can’t go back 
on him now.” 

“That’s too many, too many ! 
must have got it wrong.” 

“1°ll go my bottom dollar on it, grandpa, and 
will tell grandma the first time I see her.” 

Yes, that is a good many times; but not 
more than the majority of ladies pick up after 
their husbands. . And if this picking up had to 
be done necessarily by one or the other, I 
suppose it must fall to her as being more di- 
rectly in her line.’ But the major part of this 
work is entirely unnecessary, as the thing could 
have been put in the right place as easily as left 
where it was, and sometimes more easily. As 
when a man came into his house with cap and 
mittens on, and passed right by the nail and 
shelf where the cap should have been hung and 
the mittens laid, and sat down in the rocking- 
chair, pulled another chair toward him by means 
of the toe of his boot, laid his mittens on it, 
and pushing back his cap, took up the baby. 
Presently the cap was laid by the mittens. The 
first thing the wife did after putting away her 
work to get tea, was to pick up said cap and 
mittens, and by dint of trying twice, and stand- 
ing on her tiptoe, succeeded in putting them in. 


I believe you 
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their places. The husband looked on, uncon- 
scious of the fact that he had not done the 
most gentlemanly thing of the season, and she 
was aware she had done nothing unusual. 

“She should not have commenced that way,” 
you, who have never married, will say. Let us 
see about that. I know a young lady of your 
opinion ; she had seen so much trial in her own 
father’s house in this particular, that she re- 
solved to leave no fair means untried to avoid 
itin her own. She tried first by giving a place 
to each of his things, and calling his attention 
to it; but that did not avail much. Then she 
tried, by kind words, to show him how much 
work it would save, and be really no trouble to 
him; this had its effect a day or two. Then 
she tried by artifice to accomplish it, by good- 
naturedly hiding his cap or gloves when left 
around ; but this, she found would not do, and 
she took another turn, still hoping. One day 
her sister-in-law, happening to come in, just as 
she was putting away his morning-dress, left on 
a chair, volunteered some of her experience. 
Their husbands were brothers ; and when the 
conversation was ended, hope in this particular 
was entirely gone from her heart, though she 
smiled through it all; but when her husband 
came home hours after, and found her alone, 
one of his first observations was : 

“ Wife, you look as if you had lost your last 
friend.” 

She was not conscious of carrying her heart 
so plainly on her face, and rallied after a little, 
to look cheerful and go on with her duties ; but 
was fully aware that a shadow had passed be- 
tween her and the future. It was the first in 
her married life, and perhaps it wore a darker 
hue than it otherwise would have done. She 
remembered the life of her mother, as she had 
seen her so many times, foot-sore and weary, 
taking the steps a little thought would have 
saved, and added: : 

“Perhaps I was wrong in hoping for any 
thing better.” 

I once heard a lady of considerable culture 
and literary taste remark : 

“I believe my husband spends more time 
hunting for his hat and mittens than I get to 
read.” 

This was a sad record; but is it not true in 
many homes? When a man has hung up his 
cap and mittens habitually, and been careful 


about extracting any useful article from his’ 


wife’s cupboard, has he necessarily done all he 
should do to save useless steps? I apprehend 
not. For useless steps are not “footsteps on 
the sands of time,” but footsteps on a heart of 
flesh, which leave it wounded and bleeding. 








A gentleman, whose domestic relations had 
come to be none of the pleasantest, complained 
to a friend of mine, among other grievances, 
that his wife was not glad to see him on his re- 
turn from a four-days’ trip. Now let me tell you 
the reason why she did not appear glad to see 
him; for I happened to be in the house when he 
came, and saw it, be¢ause I had a woman’s eyes, 
He brought home four barrels of potatoes. He 
hitched his horses, took out the end-board, with 
which he formed an inclined plain, and let them 
down one by one. It was quite muddy by the 
gate; he rolled one through, turning it up on 
the edge, and along the path, till he reached 
the kitchen-door, when he lifted it up the step 
and over the threshhold, and rolled it across the 
kitchen to the cellar, leaving, of course, a 
streak of mud all the way. He helped the bar- 
rel, step by step, down the stairs, and went for 
another which reached its destination in the 
same way, only leaving as much wider streak, 
as it had stood longer on the wet ground; then 
another, and just as he opened the door with 
the fourth, his wife, with a shawl over her head, 
entered the other door. 

“John Rand! what have you done!” 

And this was the salutation he received after 
a four-days’ absence. She had expected him, 
and scrubbed that floor on her hands and knees, 

“T like to have it clean as clean can be, when 
my husband comes home.” That was her reply 
to me when I remonstrated with her for doing 
it. Could human nature stand that? The floor 
was not yet dried, when she crossed the garden 
to a neighbor’s of an errand, and where, from 
their window, catching sight of her husband’s 
team, she had hastened home. No; human 
nature could not stand that. And I doubt if 
there was ever grace enough vouchsafed a 
woman to keep her from being hurt by such an 
event, though it might keep her from being an- 
gry. What did he do when he found out what 
trouble his carelessness had wrought? Just 
what ninety-nine men out of every hundred 
would have done: rolled in the other barrel, 
congratulating himself upon his complacency 
in not scolding back. 

“Tf I had known you wanted to bring those 
in, I could have laid down that strip of carpet.” 

But you will say she did not know, for she 
was away at a neighbor’s; and what was a man 
to do? I apprehend it was sof because she 
was away, or that he did not know there was a 
strip of carpet at hand; but carelessness, noth- 
ing less, nothing more; he did not look to see, 
or inquire if she were in. Now, how much 
would it have compromised his dignity or self- 
respect, after discovering the wound he had 
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inflicted, to have healed it, as best he might, 
with kind words and a respectful apology. But 
he set it down as her own fault if she was 
wounded; and went out to put up his team, I 
suppose, complaining to himself, as he did 
afterward to an acquaintance, that “she was 
not glad to see him.” But these are mere tri- 
fles in the drama of life. True, true — mere 
trifles; but great wrongs, nevertheless. 





MICROSCOPE versus TELESCOPE. 





BY ALICE WILLIAMS. 





AID one to me, some months ago, as we 

looked through the microscope at the deli- 

cate seed-cups of a moss-spray, “We see 
God better through a microscope than through a 
telescope.” And then the physician and enthu- 
siastic microscopist plunged into a long lecture 
on mosses, larded with scientific terms and 
technicalities ; but, somehow, through it all I 
only heard that one sentence—it was an idea for 
which I had been waiting for months—and | 
took it home with me, and pondered it. 

Now, it seems to me that is just what so many 
of us have failed to recognize. We are contin- 
ually sweeping the heavens for evidences of 
God’s power and presence, and in so doing we 
miss the marvels which lie about our very feet. 
We forget that God is near us in the infinitesi- 
mal as certainly as off there in the vast infinite. 
We are reaching out to find him in the great 
things of life, not seeing that he is right here, 
all about us, neglected and overlooked, in the 
little duties which we hurry over or cast aside 


’ to make time for those greater things. 


We have each our little microscope; but we 
disdain to use it, and grasp wildly after the 
great refracting telescope, forgetting that we can 
not all be Herschels, and that it takes some- 
thing more than keen eye-sight and a thirst for 
knowledge to trace an orbit and calculate an 
eclipse. Who is going to waste time peering 
into a globule of stagnant swamp-water, when 
he can sweep the heavens and watch the advent 
of a new planet? And that is just where we 
mistake. We lose sleep, and gaze and strain 
afier the wonderful new orb, and perhaps, from 
some accident of cloud or refraction, miss the 
grand sight after all; and all the while, right 
under our very nose, only too evident perhaps 
from its very perceptible odor, zs a new world— 
inhabited too, only waiting the turning on of 
the lens to prove to us that it is as wonderful a 
sphere as that same blazing one which is whirl- 
ing toward us through the infinity of space. 
Itis the molecule versus the planet. And if 





that planet, despite its million miles of orbit, is, 
after all, only a mass of rock and burned-out cra- 
ter, is not this tiny sphere, with its myriad ani- 
malculz and miniature vegetation, the more mar- 
velous in the end? But if that greater orb is 
the representative of countless trillions and 
quintillions of such molecules—ah, yes! then, I 
grant you, it is a world worth the having. But 
could we have taken in this immensity but for 
our disdained microscope ? 
“ God has made 
This world a strife of atoms and of spheres,” 

cries the poet, and the skeptic gladly joins issue 
with the poet. But the strife lies not in the 
works created, but in ourselves, who would fain 
fully comprehend the sphere before we have, 
even imperfectly, learned the nature of the atom. 
In grasping at too much, we lose the little we 
might firmly hold. Learn first the minute, and 
the vast will add itself thereto, not as a concrete, 
but by little and little. Does the philosopher 
generalize until he has mastered the minutest 
ramifications of his subject? or the naturalist 
classify, until he has placed clearly before him 
all individual traits, of every species, genus, or 
order? The atom is the key to the cipher of 
the universe. . 

We are, too many of us, trying to see God 
only through the telescope. We are striving to 
bring about the kingdom of heaven by the agi- 
tation of great social and political questions, by 
running after grand schemes; not considering 
that it is in the immediate minor duties of life 
that the kingdom must begin. That Master- 
spirit which fashions the atom and the animal- 
cule as carefully as it makes and guides planets 
and solar systems, silently reproves in us the 
impatient spirit which would neglect the small- 
est duties in hot chase after grand but vague 
schemes of reform. 

The need to seek a wider sphere for action 
comes but seldom to the really earnest worker, 
The fault in the majority of cases is not that 
one has not space enough for usefulness, but 
that one fails to improve fully the space already 
given. The key-note of the widest and truest 
usefulness was struck centuries ago, in the com- 
mand, “ That which thy hand findeth to do, do 
with all thy might.” All duty and all religion 
have their beginning in little things. If we but 
will, our own thresholds may be to us the gate- 
way of the kingdom of heaven. 





WENDELL PHILLIPS says: “ Put an American 
baby, six months old, on his feet, and he will 
immediately say, ‘Mr. Chairman,’ and call the 
next cradle to order.” 
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PURITY MIRRORED. 





BY M. KATE BRAWLEY. 





OES not this round, roguish face reflect a 
handsome picture ?—a reminder of bright 
carnations, roses without thorns, apple- 

blossoms playing bo-peep with butterflies ; and 
from those cherry lips does there not ripple a 
laugh so joyous that it rivals the bird-song in 
its gladsome strain and silvery sweetness ? 

Grace unstudied, purity untarnished, and 
beauty undwarfed by art, are characteristics of 
child-life which we all devotedly admire, and in 
which grown-up children are woefully deficient. 

Among the happy forms that gild this bright 
world of ours, we bespeak for little Malcolm 
room among the pen-pictures of the pure and 
spotless. There he sits in the door-way, rest- 
ing, after romping the orchard and meadow 
through with a pet lamb, itself the type of purity, 
and we ask him: 

“Is it warm in that green valley, 
Vale of childhood, where you dwell? 
Is it calm in that green valley 
Round whose bourne such great hills swell ?’’ 
But the little fellow answers not to those beau- 
tiful lines. While he is living in the sunshine, 
he is thinking, betraying this fact in the merry 
twinkling of his eye. A quaint old tale of the 
East his mother has been repeating to him with 
that intelligent simplicity that charms the 
hearer, is still imprinted upon his mind. He 
imagines himself that grand cavalier, with waist- 
coat of plaid, mounted on a coal-black charger. 
So, gayly caparisoned and prancing as he is, Mal- 
colm can not forbear straightening himself to 
his full height, and wishing, with all his heart, 
he could dash— 
“Over mountain, moor, and hill,” 

to join the sportsmen beyond. Little his pure 
heart knows of the reckless dissipation attend- 
ing the chase. His thoughts are suddenly 
broken in upon by the gathering twilight, re- 
minding him of the tiny oxen still in the yoke. 
Right patiently the miniature beasts are driven 
to the brook, as he has seen papa do, and then 
to their pasture, which, in Malcolm’s case, is 
simply a moss-lined basket, and his oxen two 
snow-white kittens. He is still ignorant of the 
cruelty practiced on the veritable ox because of 
his slow and patient tread. Swiftly he scampers, 
ere the clock strikes seven, to see if the birdies 
came down from their homes in the tall maples 
to pick the crumbs sprinkled for them in the 
south windows. Such twitterings and chirpings 
welcome his approach! and the good-night they 
warble he claims as a token of their gratitude, 
and interprets it thus: “A kindlier heart-has 





our little friend than the boy who, with stone or 
rifle, makes a target of our plumage.” 

For Malcolm, the busy day has closed. The 
mother sits in her low rocker; and, ere the 
lamps are lighted, while all is quiet, she calls 
her darling. And, as he sits upon her knee, 
with an arm encircling his form, she repeats 
another story of the East. This is that “old, 
old story” of the Babe of Bethlehem. She tells 
Malcolm of His infancy and boyhood, of His 
disputation with the doctors in the temple, and 
then of His great mission to man. Again and 
again has his whole being become roused at the 
recital. He listens, but never wearies, which 
makes glad the mother-heart. Well she knows 
that the seed-sowing must be early, if the in- 
gathering is certain and abundant. 

O, that the angels that hover near, in this 
green “vale of childhood,” may come out from 
the heavenly gates, and guide him safely through 
the “valley of renown,” for “heights are cold,” 
into “a land of purer day !” 





WANT OF TIME. 





T is in our pursuits themselves that we 
throw away our most valuable time. Few 
intellectual men have the art of economizing 

the hours of study. The very necessity, which 
every one acknowledges, of giving vast portions 
of life to attain proficiency in any thing, makes 
us prodigal where we ought to be parsimonious, 
and careless where we have need of unceasing 
vigilance. The best time-savers are the love 
of soundness in all we learn or do, and a cheer- 
ful acceptance of inevitable limitations. There 
is a certain point of proficiency at which an ac- 
quisition begins to be of use, and unless we 
have the time and resolution necessary to reach 
that point, our labor is as completely thrown 
away as that of a mechanic who began to make 
an engine, but never finished it. Each of us 
has acquisitions which remain permanently un- 
available from their unsoundness, a language or 
two that we can neither speak nor write, a 
science of which the elements have not been 
mastered, an art which we can not practice with 
satisfaction either to others or to ourselves. 
Now, the time spent on these unsound accom- 
plishments has been in great measure wasted ; 
not quite absolutely wasted, since the mere 
labor of trying to learn has been a discipline 
for the mind; but wasted so far as the accom- 
plishments themselves are concerned. Mental 
discipline might be obtained more perfectly, if 
the subjects of study were less numerous, and 
more thoroughly understood. 
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WOMAN AND SONG. 


BY TUE EDITOR. 








T the world’s creation, woman was the last 
work of the Divine hand. As she was the 
last, so also was she the crowning work 

of the Mighty Artisan. It was fitting that, in a 
world of so much beauty, the finishing touch 
should be the loveliest. It was fitting, also, 
that woman should spring, not, like other ter- 
restrial beings, out of the soil, but out of matter 
doubly refined. It would seem as though the 
Divine Architect improved by practice. Every 
successive exhibit of his skill is superior to the 
last; and the final product of his workmanship 
is highest of all. 

The earliest Bible traditions and the latest 
development-philosophy coincide in teaching 
that the order of creation was from the lower to 
the higher: first, crude material; then chaotic 
earth; then light, waters, plants, animals, man. 
Woman occupies the apex of the pyramid, the 
top round of the ladder. She is the jewel of 
the seal ring; odor added to beautiful flowers. 
She is the foreground figure of the paradisian 
landscape. Of all God’s labors, she was nearest 
God’s rest. If she bear some slight traces of 
the grime of the six-days’ toil, she reflects the 
purity of the Sabbath dawn. She is the con- 
necting link between earth and heaven. The 
highest terrestrial touches the lowest celestial ; 
and the soul of woman, informed with highest 
virtue and highest culture, is the point of con- 
tact. Lightly, well-nigh profanely, does Burns 
jest with this great fact of creation in the well- 
known lyric: 

“ Auld Nature swears the lovely dears, 
Her neatest work she classes, O ; 


Her prentice han’ she tried on man, 
An’ then she made the lasses, O.” 


If Adam was enchanted, when he awaked 
from trance, to find at his side the beautiful 
being that had sprung out of his own being, 
what must have been his delight at her voice in 
speech ; and what his rapture, when, instinct- 
ively, or in imitation of angels or of Eden’s 
feathered tribes, she first broke forth in song! 
He was the first, but not the last by myriads 
of millions, to learn that the highest gifts of 
voice are woman’s, as well as the highest beauty 
of form. 

Among birds, plumage and song belong to 
the male species alone. In the human kind, 
the order is reversed. Woman is at once the 
bird of beauty and the bird of song. The two 
religions of woman are ornamentation and vocal- 
ization. Hers is a religion of voice and dress, 
as well as a religion of prayers. Unless she 


— 





tramples hourly on the first instincts of her 
nature, woman can no more help adorning her 
person than the tulip and violet and lily can 
help displaying their tints and hues. Equally 
irrepressible elements of female nature are 
speech and song. As naturally as the robin, 
the mother warbles lullabies to the infant in the 
cradle. In song, the women of every age have 
sought to soothe, amuse, edify, purify—to honor 
God and goodness; to give vent to praise, 
prophecy, and prayer. In Bible history, we 
find woman participating in dance and song. 
After the escape of the Israelites at the Red 
Sea, “Miriam, the prophetess, the sister of 
Aaron, took a timbrel in her hand, and all the 
women went out after her with timbrels and 
dances.” The ill-fated daughter of Jephthah, 
the Iphigenia of sacred story, “came out to 
meet her victorious father with timbrels and 
with dances.” 

When Saul and David returned from the 
slaughter of the Philistines, “the women came 
out of all the cities of Israel, singing and dan- 
cing, . . with tabrets, with joy, and with 
instruments of music.” 

Women participated in the temple service, in 
the days of Solomon. “The daughters as well 
as the sons of Heman were under the hands of 
their father for song in the house of the Lord, 
with cymbals, psalteries, and harps.” Solomon 
says, “I gat me men-singers and women-sing- 
ers.” And Ezra enumerates, with those that 
returned from captivity, “two hundred singing 
men and women.” At Rome, there were bands 
of female flute-players in the time of Horace, 
one of whom, the beautiful Lamia, the poet cele- 
brates in an ode. 

Modern musical art lies this side of the Lu- 
theran Reformation. The Church has done 
something for its growth; but its greatest de- 
velopment is connected with the concert and 
stage. It shames us to say that the Church 
has done less than the theater toward creating 
the wonderful female vocalization which is one 
of the chief characteristics of modern music. 
Protestant worship, with its simple hymnody, 
affords little room for musical display; and 
Rome and her imitators, like German Sianger- 
fests, exclude women largely from the service 
of song, and confide it to priests and boys. 

Into the field of composition so sedulously 
cultivated by male genius during the last cen- 
tury and a half, woman has scarcely entered. 
In the list of two thousand operas, with their 
hundred composers, not one female work, not 
one female name, appears. Among the four 
hundred names headed with the significant obit- 
uary, “Not pre-eminent as dramatic writers,” 
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are found the names of four aspiring females! 
As the age has female poets of eminence, female 
sculptors of respectability, and female writers 
of world-wide fame, we may reasonably expect 
the coming of an age of female composers of 
music and song. In this age of wonders, there 
is no telling at what hour some female Rossini 
may blaze above the horizon with the startling 
suddenness of the advent of a Charlotte Bronté, 
or of a Mrs. Beecher Stowe in the glories of 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin!” Certain it is, that, in the 
domain of art, it is impossible for either sex 
alone to fill out all the phases of human feeling 
and experience. We can not describe states in 
which we have never been ourselves. Men can 
not fully comprehend women, nor women men; 
and hence the necessity for authors of both 
sexes to complete the circle of humanity. Of 
the musical world, one hemisphere will remain 
unexplored till some female Columbus brings to 
our knowledge its hidden treasures, and maps 
out the unknown domain. 

If wonian has hitherto contributed nothing to 
the stock of musical material, she has doiie 
every thing toward the interpretation of the 
works of great musical authors. Indeed, it may 
be said that, but for woman and her powers, 
these authors and their works would never have 
existed. The capability of the greatest com- 
poser extends only to writing strains for the in- 
struments he has in hand. It is vain for him 
to write melodies for angels unless he has 
angels to sing them. It is vain to cover the 
musical staff with notes out of the compass of 
the human voice or of human capacity. 

It is a curious fact in the history of the sex, 
that its chief triumph, its directest path to emi- 
nence, should be by the way of dramatic song. 
It was a dangerous road. To enter upon it, 
woman had to crush, at the outset, that instinct- 
ive shrinking from publicity which has charac- 
terized the sex in all ages and countries. The 
crime of the talented and beautiful Aspasia, 
whose name has come down to us coupled with 
terrible epithets, appears to have been, that, in 
making her saloons the resort of Socrates, Peri- 
cles, Anaxagoras, Zeno, and all the philosophers 
and wits of that renowned age, she offended 
most deeply the prejudices of a people who 
were accustomed to keep their women under 
lock and key. Civilization has modified this 
feeling ; but, to this day, the publicity of West- 
ern women shocks the de‘icacy of the volup- 
tuous Orientals. Society still harbors preju- 
dices against the appearance of woman in public; 
but it is no longer a crime. 

The character of the stage and professional 
musicians was another formidable obstacle to 





woman’s entering upon the scenic arena. An- 
cient players were, like modern, sometimes emi- 
nent and honorable ; ‘but classic records tell us 
that, “as a body, they were men of loose and 
dissipated character, and were regarded with an 
unfavorable eye by the moralists and philoso- 
phers of the age.” The play-writers and play- 
goers of the last century held female virtue at a 
fearful discount. The staple of the drama was 
the frailty and infidelity of woman—a frequent 
element of tragedy in real life, as well as in the 
romances and plays of all time. 

A hundred years ago, the beautiful and witty 
Sophie Arnould, for twenty years a favorite 
Parisian prima donna, while her parents were 
debating whether to send her to the theater or 
to a nunnery, said, shrugging her pretty shoul- 
ders, “ To go to the opera is to go to the devil. 
But what matter ; it is my destiny.” And she 
took good care to fill to the brim the cup of this 
sad destiny. In Gounod’s “ Faust,” one of the 
reigning operas of the hour, the prima donna is 
obliged to personate, in the heroine, a life she 
would shudder to think of realizing in her own 
person. 

While music is one of the highest of arts, 
musicians have always contrived to merit the 
satire bestowed by the Epicurean Heliogabalus 
upon the nightingale, “ Voxr—preterea nihil,” 
voice and nothing else. Musicians seem to 
labor to show how near an idiot—like Blind 
Tom, for instance—one may be, and yet be a 
good musician: If art was delighted with the 
divine strains of Gottschalk, virtue was shamed 
and alarmed to hear of his eloping with a fool- 
ish little chit from a female seminary! Musical 
actors have never been held to be very fit com- 
pany for a young female; yet, some distin- 
guished cantatrices have maintained high Chris- 
tian principle—like Jenny Lind and Anastasia 
Robinson—and shown that, while singers, like 
doctors and lawyers, are obliged to meet all 
styles of people, it is not necessary to mingle 
socially with characters one must associate with 
professionally. 

Another terrible ordeal for the dramatic singer 
is the infinite temptation attendant upon fame 
and fortune. Tliere is no worship in this world 
like that paid to talent. The queens of song 
have had in their train, kings, emperors, nobles, 
generals, poets, wits, high and low, gentle and 
simple. The vocal powers of Mrs. Robin- 
son, in the middle of the last century, raised 
her from humble life to the rank of countess. 
Lavinia Fenton, the daughter of a coffee-house 
keeper, and the first prima donna of the “ Beg- 
gar’s Opera,” died Duchess of Bolton. “In 
1725, such was the furor for Cuzzoni, in Lon- 
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don, that the entire female fashionable world 
adopted the brown silk dress, embroidered with 
silver, which she wore when she sung the part 
of Rodelinda. For a year,” says Burney, “that 
dress was the national uniform for youth and 
beauty.” Catherine Stevens and Henrietta Son- 
tag (the one the daughter of a mechanic, and the 
other of an actor) rose to the rank of countesses. 

Madame Mara was flattered and patronized 
by Frederick the Great; Mrs. Billington, when 
Bonaparte occupied Milan, was a frequent guest 
at the table of the unfortunate Josephine. The 
florid and powerful Catalani, a female La Blache 
in vocal powers, “was petted by princes, and 
loaded with gorgeous presents, jewels, and testi- 
monials. The King of Prussia wrote her an au- 
tograph letter of compliment ; the Emperor of 
Austria presented her with a superb set of opals 
and diamonds ; the Magistracy of Vienna struck 
a medal in her honor.” The tragic’ Madame 
Pasta “ was presented by the Emperor of Austria 
with a superb diadem ; elected honorary member 
of the Academy of St. Cecilia at Rome, and hon- 
ored by the Czar of Russia with a valuable ring.” 

When Sontag was a girl of fifteen, Madame 
Foder exclaimed, on hearing her for the first 
time: “If I had her voice, I should hold the 
entire world at my feet.” In Paris, she “was 
petted and caressed by the Parisian aristocracy, 
and honored with a state dinner.” Her society 
was sedulously courted by ladies of the highest 
fashion, and she was introduced to the e/ite of 
the Republican party.” 

Madame Malibran “ was the idol of the Paris- 
ians,” overwhelmed with plaudits by the Nea- 
politans, and commemorated in a marble bust 
by the people of Boulogne. Her popularity was 
excessive. Bonnets @ /a Malibran, caps a /a 
Malibran, were the rage ; all Italy re-echoed her 
name with enthusiasm; a medal was struck in 
her honor, by an eminent sculptor at Milan; 
and, at her last performance in that city, bou- 
quets of flowers, and leaves of gold and silver, 
covered her when she reappeared in answer to 
frantic shouts, twenty times! The early death 
of this gifted artiste, a martyr to song, pro- 
duced a painful sensation throughout Europe ; 
and in Manchester, where she died, magnificent 
obsequies attended her remains. 

I need not trace the triumphal progress 
through the capitals of Europe of the cele- 
brated prima donnas, Madame Grisi, Clara No- 
vello, Madame Alboni, and Jenny Lind. The 
wonderful worship of this last artiste is matter 
of memory. In Europe it was denominated 
the “Lind mania,” which reached its height 
when the Swedish nightingale entranced, with 
her divine strains, in this country, audiences 





greater than she had ever sung before in the 
old world. 

Talent not only commands worship, it also 
commands the highest price ; and thus tends to 
stimulate not only vanity, but covetousness, or” 
prodigality. The fabulous prices paid to lead- 
ing stars are paralleled only in the realms 
of insane speculation and reckless gambling. 
Amabeeis, an ancient harper, had a thousand dol- 
lars for a single day’s performance. In 1723, 
Cuzzoni, a famous Italian prima donna, received 
in London a salary of ten thousand dollars fora 
single season. 

In 1779, Madame Mara, then court-singer of 
Prussia, on a salary of three thousand dollars 
a year, was invited to London and offered eight 
thousand dollars for three evenings, with twelve 
thousand dollars for traveling expenses, In 
1801, Mrs. Billington received three thousand 
dollars a month, for three performances a week, 
for six months. Her income averaged fourteen 
thousand pounds, or seventy thousand dollars a 
year ; and she was at one time worth three hun- 
dred thousand dollars. She amassed three sev- 
eral fortunes during a professional career of 
twenty years; one of which was spent with her 
friends, the second seized by her enemies, and 
the third left to her husband in the sum of one 
hundred thousand dollars. In 1808, Napoleon 
was so enchanted with a single performance of 
Grassini that he sent her, in the theater, on a slip 
of paper, an order for twenty thousand francs. 

When Madame Catalani was twenty years 
old, her salary at Lisbon was fifteen thousand 
dollars a year. At Paris, Napoleon gave her 
twenty thousand dollars, and at her second sea- 
son in London, it was estimated that she had 
received upward of fifty thousand dollars for 
six months. She is said to have realized two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars by her visit 
to England. After a professional career of 
thirty years, she retired on a fortune which the 
newspapers of the times estimated at three hun- 
dred thousand pounds, or a million and a half 
of dollars. Mademoiselle Sontag commenced 
artistic life at fifteen, and retired ona fortune at 
twenty-five. The political storm of 1848 left 
her penniless; and she reappeared in London, 
after an absence of eighteen years, with an offer 
of ninety thousand dollars perannum. Madame 
Malibran, at Milan, during the carnival season, 
had a salary of ninety thousand dollars—the 
highest terms ever offered to a performer since 
the days of luxurious Rome, , 

Kate Hayes died at the age of thirty-three, in 
the zenith of her fame, leaving eighty thousand 
dollars to her relatives, the savings of fifteen 
years of public life. Jenny Lind, in Berlin, 
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received twenty thousand dollars per annum. 
The Czar of Russia offered her sixty thousand 
dollars for five months—a sum unparalleled in 
musical history. What she received in Eng- 
land may be judged from what she gave away, 
which was sixty thousand pounds, or three 
hundred thousand dollars. In America, under 
the management of Barnum, ninety-five con- 
certs and nine months’ time yielded over seven 
hundred and twelve thousand dollars !—an av- 
erage of seven thousand five hundred dollars for 
each concert! or about a hundred and fifty dol- 
Jars a minute, for the time actually spent in pour- 
ing her wonderful warblings into the ears of 
entranced listeners! Kellogg, Patti, Nilsson, 
Lucca, are treated as generously as the earlier 
“queens of song.” Such are the imperial prices 
paid for the highest female vocalization. To 
the shrine of the chief divinity, the infatuated 
devotees bring their costly offerings, and before 
it burn the costliest incense of adulation and 
praise. Is it any wonder that the devotees of 
song are spoiled? or rather is it not a wonder 
that they escape utter ruin through the influ- 
ence of money or praise—the two greatest de- 
stroyers of the race? 

Throughout her reign, the simple-hearted 
yet noble-minded Victoria has secured the ad- 
miration of the world, as she will command the 
wonder and esteem of posterity, by a constant 
and hearty endeavor to merge the gucen in the 
woman. There have been exceptions, but, as 
a general rule, the most peerless gucen of song 
has never forgotten that she was a woman. 

The female vocalist, whether queen or sub- 
ject in the realm of melody, should, like the 
wonderful Jenny Lind, make a “religion of her 
art.” Ward Beecher has said, “ All music is 
religious.” It is pity that the noblest of human 
arts, and the most refined of human pleasures, 
should be debased by low associations. It is 
pity that strains of witching beauty and angel 
power should be made the vehicle of folly or 
wickedness, or that Zolian measures should 
issue from the devotees of nonsense, crime, and 
dissipation. 

It is here, as well as elsewhere, that woman is 
to exercise her reforming power. In the realm 
of song she has her rights. She is an acknowl- 
édged power in this new domain. Let her ex- 
ercise her sway in purging music and musicians 
of folly and crime. Let her make the public 
entertainment as sacred as that of the family 
altar, as pure as that of the altar of God. Then 
siren strains will no longer lure to destruction; 
then, and then only, will the voice of woman 
entrance creation, like the melody of birds or 
the singing of the morning stars ! 





FRANZ ABT. 





BY H. EDWARD KREHBIEL. 


RANZ ABT, one of the most eminent 

composers of songs, of the present time, 

was born in Eilenburg, Prussian Province 
of Saxony, on the 22d of December, A. D., 1819, 
He graduated at the school of St. Thomas, in 
Leipsic, where he studied theology—his father 
being a minister—but soon left this study for 
the more congenial one of music, which change 
was occasioned chiefly by his friendship for 
Mendelssohn. Shortly afterward, he became 
director of the Philharmonic Society of Stu- 
dents, and produced several successful dances 
for orchestra and piano. In the beginning of 
1841, he accepted the position of musical di- 
rector of the Court Theater of Bernburg, and, 
in the Fall of the same year, a similar position 
at the Actien Theater at Zurich, then under the 
management of the celebrated actress and au- 
thoress, Charlotte Birch-Pfeiffer, where he re- 
mained until the year 1852, gaining popularity 
in the mean while by his numerous composi- 
tions, consisting principally of duets and part- 
songs, as also by his success as a teacher. 
During his stay in Zurich, he composed the 
music to the favorite ballad of the German ro- 
mancer and poet, Herloszsohn—“ When the 
Swallows Homeward Fly”—which soon became 
a household song throughout the civilized world, 
and may be considered the most popular of all 
his musical productions. From Zurich, he was 
called as assistant kapell-meister to the Court 
Theater at Brunswick ; but, in 1855, he became 
kapell-meister by the appointment of the duke, 
which position he still fills. In the Summer of 
1872, he paid a visit to the United States, at- 
tending the Boston Peace Jubilee, and the 
Sangerfest at St. Louis, besides giving con- 
certs in Cincinnati, Baltimore, and others of the 
larger cities. Wherever he went, he was wel- 
comed by enthusiastic thousands, who had felt 
the magic of his inimitable ballad. His songs 
are remarkable for richness in melody, and 
pleasing harmony. Among the most successful 
of his vocal compositions are his part-songs for 
male voices, which are very numerous, and are 
deservedly popular with the Maennerchors of 
both continents. Of these latter, the “ Aben- 
lied,” “ Vineta,” and “ Ave Maria,” are worthy 
of especial mention. 








THERE is said to be an abbey in Ireland where 
they show two skulls of Shakespeare, one when 
he was a man, and the other when he was a 
boy. 
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uy Horgign Hepartment, 


THE famous and ever-present “ woman question ” 
is just now very largely occupying the attention of 
our German sisters across the waters; and the more 
we observe their movements, the more we are inclined 
to givé them credit for a very large share of prac- 
tical good sense in their efforts. Germany has been 
a little slow to enter the arena, because of its, sus- 
picion of the real character of the movement, and 
more especially from the fact that it seemed to :t to 
partake of the “emancipation” doctrines taught in 
Paris, which find no favor in this truly domestic lahd, 
where the family and all its blessings reign supreme. 
Declamatory tirades, philosophical speculations, po- 
litical privileges, and freedom from the restraints of 
marriage, find but very few listeners and supporters 
in the father-land; and these are generally pretty 
soon stamped at their true value in public estimation. 
The question with them is one of education, culture, 
vocation, and support. And they are now taking it 
up practically, in the organization of institutions for 
ameliorating the condition of their sex, for eleva- 
ting and ennobling female education, for the strength- 
ening of their capabilities for self-support, for the 
protection of helpless and unfortunate women, and 
especially for rendering aid to all in finding appro- 
priate occupation and a fair remuneration for their 
labor. 

Some of the results of their organizations are seen 
in the circle of humanitarian institutions of Berlin, 
known as the Victoria Bazaar, the Victoria Founda- 
tion, the Folks’-kitchens, and the Folks’-kindergart- 
ens, And these, by their noble example, have ex- 
erted a large influence all over Germany; so that 
nearly all the cities are introducing them as aids in 
the general work of benevolence. These local insti- 
tutions were scarcely developed before the necessity 
of conference and united action became apparent; 
and a few years ago they were all, in general conven- 
tion of their delegates, united into one confederated 
organization, known as the “General German Wom- 
an’s Association’ The unity of action and aggrega- 
tion of ~experience thus obtajned, have proved of 
incalculable value to the practical utility of the enter- 
prise ; and a capital periodical, bearing the suggestive 
name of the Mew Paths, ably defends the labors and 
illustrates and widens the fields of influence, of the 
undertakings of the various associations. The an- 
nual conventions of the parent society are occasions 





of great interest, and prove to be assemblages of the 
best female talent in Germany. The well-known 
authoress, Mrs. Louise Otto-Peters, is very active 
and peculiarly acceptable at these meetings, over 
some of which she has presided with great womanly 
dignity and acceptability. And her power on the 
platform, in her thrilling appeals on behalf of her 
sex, is quite equal to that of her trenchant though 
kindly and effective pen. The addresses of most of 
these ladies have been characterized not only by tal- 
ent, knowledge, and culture, but by an earnestness 
of heart and purpose, connected with genuine wom- 
anly bearing, that have completely disarmed all who 
went to scoff. Another lady, who is, to a certain 
extent, the German Emily Faithfull of this move- 
ment, and the editress of the Mew Faths, is Miss 
Augusta Schmidt, who is also as effective and im- 
pressive on the platform as her noble English proto- 
type. One of these conferences was’ recently ad- 
dressed by this lady on the “ Material and the Im- 
material of the Woman Question ;” and all present 
acknowledged that her speech, for brilliancy and 
weight, bore off the palm on the occasion. She pos- 
sesses so graceful an oratorical gift that she is a ver- 
itable mistress of speech, and captivates the assem- 
blages which listen to her, by the beautiful and calm 
perspicuity of thought and reasoning, and the evident 
depth and sincerity of conviction. Those who come 
with doubts as to the desirability of the efforts of 
these earnest women, are generally enthusiastic con- 
verts to the sincere, ingenuous, and modest appeals 
of this gifted champion of her sex. We feel it a 
pleasure, therefore, to introduce these worthy women 
and their cause to our lady readers, with the assur- 
ance that the women of Germany are alive to their 
true interests, and are moving forward in a way so 
practical and intelligent that we can gladly say, “ By 
their works ye shall know them.” 


CLASSICAL studies abroad have generally assumed 
a sort of aristocratic and exclusive character, and, in 
common parlance, have been inclined to turn up 
their nose at their younger sisters, the modern lan- 
guages, as being plebeian and democratic. For a 
good many years, therefore, there has been quite a 
family quarrel in the philological household, as to 
whether the ancient languages are always to hold and 
tyrannically assert the right of the first-born. So 
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far, the German universities have kept these latter in 
the background, and they have been obliged to make 
their own way in the world as best they could. And 
considering what they have had to contend with as 
cast-off children, they have done pretty well, and 
have secured hosts of friends, who believe that they 
also have some rights in the family homestead. Be- 
ing debarred from the ancient hearth, they have, in 


"some instances, set up for themselves right along- 


side the classical patrimony; and this is notably the 
case in Berlin, where, for several years, there has 
existed, by the side of the proud university, an inde- 
pendent association for the study of the modern lan- 
guages. This has been so effectively organized, and 
has done such good work in the line of culture, his- 
tory, industry, and technical art, that it has become 
quite a rival of its older sister, and has made many 
friends, who now support its claims to Government 
recognition. The old cry, that such a school is best 
adapted to the conductors of fashion-journals and 
dancing-masters, is passing away; for it is now an 
acknowledged fact, strange as it may seem, that the 
German students and critics of Shakespeare are 
more thorough and persistent than are his own En- 
glish kin. The German Shakespeare Association 
has done, and is now doing, marvelous work in the 
line of translating, commenting, and criticising Shake- 
speare. They publish a monthly magazine devoted 
to Shakesperian studies, and their library is a won- 
der of Shakesperian lore. This very association has 
made many fruitless efforts for assistance from the 
educational authorities of various German lands; 
but has generally been dismissed with fair words and 
equivocal encouragement. But at last light seems 
to be dawning. A new era has commenced in edu- 
cational matters in Prussia, and the Minister of Pub- 
lic Instruction is looking kindly on the development 
of an institution that bids fair to be of signal honor 
to the capital. The association alluded to has been 
incorporated as the “Academy of Modern Philol- 
ogy,” and is to embrace the whole circle of practical 
and theoretical science in the field of modern lan- 
guage. The programme of lectures and studies for 
the first term is an exhaustive proof of its compre- 
hensiveness. There is a faculty of some twenty of 
the first scholars in the modern tongues, and a sub- 
division of labor in each one that must lead to most 
thorough results. French, English, Italian, and 
Spanish are critically treated in all their bearings 
and phases, and the noted authors and ages of all 
the literatures receive due attention. It is proposed 
to add to these in a short time the Scandinavian, 
Sclavonic, Turkish, and modern Greek dialects, and 
thus to proceed, and make the academy a perfect 
treasury in all that relates to the present speech of 
men—a university, indeed, of modern idiom. The 
city is taking quite a pride in the sturdy growth of 
this cast-off child, and for the present has granted it 
the use of the apartments of the School of Arts. It 
will doubtless, in a short time, be brought into the 
old homestead of the university proper, and granted 
an honorable seat at its boards; and the age of pri- 
mogeniture in language will pass away in Berlin. 





THE death of Schiller’s daughter still continues to 
exert its influence on the literature of the day, and 
call up many pleasing reminiscences of her gfeat love 
for her honored father. She became a baroness by 
marriage, and devoted one of the retired rooms of 
her castle to paternal relics, and called it her secret 
cabinet. This she held so sacred that it was con- 
sidered a special favor to be admitted to the paternal 
shrine to view a lock of her father’s hair, some of his 
unprinted manuscripts, and other relics of rare value, 
For many years she felt quite unwilling to publish 
some of these treasures, especially his interesting 
diary for ten of the most eventful years of his life, 
She always felt that the merits of her mother were 
ignored, in the excessive love and veneration be- 
stowed on her father; and finally, in connection with 
a professor of the University of Wiirtzburg, published 
three large volumes, entitled “Charlotte Schiller 
and her Friends,” which threw a flood of light on 
Schiller literature, and proved that “Charlotte” was 
a worthy and appreciative companion of the great 
poet, as Emilie was ever a devoted, loving daughter. 
But though the last of Schiller’s kin has passed from 
earth, his spirit lives all through his native land, and 
especially in the hearts of the lowly struggling mill- 
ions, for whom he had so much sympathy and appre- 
ciation. It is the custom in Berlin for the police 
authorities, on the occasion: of Christmas, to give 
modest gifts to the most honest and deserving of the 
drosky-drivers, or hackmen of the capital, and espe- 
cially to those who have been careful to restore to 
the owners, or hand over to the police, the valuables 
left by mistake in their vehicles. Last Winter, one 
of the favored seventy received, in addition to his 
gold-pieces, a complete copy of Schiller’s works, 
The account runs thus: Not long before, an army 
captain found the man helping a comrade in distress, 
whose vehicle had been upset by a passing coach. 
The captain, on inquiring the cause of the accident, 
was told by the driver that his companion was wholly 
innocent in the matter, and strengthened his assertion 
by the lines from Schiller: “The fates make no 
enduring covenant with men, and oft misfortune 
comnes with rapid strides.” ‘Ah! so you are ac- 
quainted with Schiller?” says the captain. “ He is 
my favorite author,” was the reply; and thus he 
received from the captain, at Christmas, a complete 
copy of the works of the poet, to while away his 
weary hours at his stand while waiting for a fare. A 
kingdom for such hackmen here! An Irish cabby 
reading would be a curiosity indeed ! 


JuNE is a very pleasant time to chat about the 
birdies ; and we have such a new and pretty story 
concerning swallows, from the celebrated French 
naturalist, Pouchet, that we give it as we get it: 
For forty years he has had a mania for gathering 
birds’-nests for the museum of Rouen. Not long 
ago, he was surprised to find a few nests of the same 
species of swallows which were quite different in 
construction from the ordinary ones. He began to 
compare, and soon came to the conviction, from 
many specimens, that the swallows were progressing 
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in the art of architecture, contrary to the common 
belief that instinct never varies its modes of action. 
On all the new buildings he found the nests of the 
new and improved style, proving, without a doubt, 
their modern origin, while none of these were found 
on edifices of ancient date. The old-style nest is 
the quarter section of a hemisphere, with a small 
round entrance at the top, scarcely large enough to 
admit the bird. The new style is oval in form, with 
the longer axis in horizontal position, and a long 
oval opening at the top. Pouchet sees great im- 
provement and progress in this. ‘The base of the 
nest is broader; the young birds have more room to 
spread out, instead of lying in a heap, and the breadth 
of the entrance permits them all to look out at one 
time to get fresh air, and see if the mother is coming 
with food. In short, the new nest is a sort of bal- 
cony, and such an advance on the old one as to 
prove that these swallows understand their business 
a little better than their forefathers. Some of them 
ought to emigrate for the general benefit of the swal- 
low tribe. 





THE carnival festivities, just previous to the quiet 
Lenten season, seem to be spreading over the cities 
of Central Europe just at a period when they are less 
celebrated in the Italian capitals, where they are 
most at home. Leipsic, the great book-mart, took a 
notion this season to have a crazy time, and thou- 
sands came thither from other cities to see the sights 
and the antics. For several days and nights the 
streets and public resorts were filled with a merry 
party-colored crowd, bemasked and disguised into 
all sorts of ridiculous and outlandish forms. Merri- 
ment seemed contagious; and all classes and coiidi- 
tions, old and young, men and women, joined in the 
laughing, jubilant throngs. The merry and happy 
ones say that there was not a sad face in all Leipsic; 
but they evidently counted out a great many secretly 
sorrowing ones, who could take no pleasure in fool- 
ish and expensive nonsense. ‘The carnival festivals, 
originally of a religious character, are evidently losing 
all this in the want of respect for the Church; and 
the spirit of trade is adopting them to foster outlay 
and extravagance. 





Art Notes, 


— THE authorities of the Canton of Uri, in Switz- 
erland, notwithstanding all the recent attempts to re- 
duce the whole history of William Tell to a myth, 
have wisely concluded to rebuild and keep in repair 
the Tell Chapel, on the Lake of the Four Cantons. 


—We are glad that Smith, Elder & Co., London, 
have brought out in such magnificent style F. E. 
Bunnett’s translation of Liibke’s “ History 6f Sculp- 
ture.” Liibke’s work had gone through two editions 
in German, the last being most thoroughly revised 
by the gifted author. The translation of Bunnétt is 
well done, and the illustrations are in the best style 
of the engraver’s art. Liibke is very high authority 
in his own country ; and the pleasant and lucid man- 
ner of presentation makes his work in the English 
dress a valuable accession to our means of art edu- 
cation and culture. 


—We notice that Mr, E. Burne Jones, the English 
water-colorist, has made a decided success at the 
last exhibition of the Dudley Gallery. This artist 
has been the mark of the keenest shafts of criticism 
for several years ; yet, undaunted, and utilizing in the 
most philosophical spirit the various suggestions 
that have appeared from the pens of friends and foes, 
he has at last silenced even his most relentless 
critics. Two pictures of his, in water-colors, en- 
titled, “Love among the Ruins,” and “‘The Hes- 
perides,” were given the places of honor in the late 
Dudley Exhibition, and were regarded by all as 
marvels of success and power in this style of paint- 
ing. Indeed, it may be said he has shown in these 
paintings that capacities and powers inhere in water- 
color that have been hitherto unknown. 





—All the manuscripts of the celebrated musician, 
Balfe, have been presented to the British Museum by 
the widow of the composer. A bust of the composer 
will be placed in the cloisters of Westminster Abbey. 


— At the recent benefit of Madame Patti, at St. 
Petersburg, she was presented, by the czar, with a 
circlet of diamonds worth $6,000, and recalled thirty 
times in the course of the evening. There seems no 
limit to the Russian enthusiasm that she has en- 
kindled. She and Nilsson have also received an 
ovation at Brussels. Patti, Lucca, and Albani are 
re-engaged for Covent Garden, London. 


— “Studies in the History of the Renaissance” is 
the title of a book recently published by Macmillan 
& Co,, London. It is by W. H. Pater, M. A., Ox- 
ford. We quote his definition of Renaissance: “ The 
word Renaissance is now generally used to denote 
not merely that revival of classical antiquity which 
took place in the fifteenth century, and to which the 
word was first applied, but a whole complex move- 
ment, of which that revival of classical antiquity was 
but one element or symptom. For us, the Renais- 
sance is the name of a many-sided but yet united 
movement, in which the love of the things of the 
intellect and the imagination for their own sake, the 
desire for a more liberal and comely way of conceiv- 
ing life, make themselves felt, prompting those who 
experience this desire to seek first one and then 
another means of intellectual or imaginative enjoy- 
ment, and directing them not merely to the discov- 
ery of old and forgotten sources of this enjoyment, 
but to divine new sources of it, new experiences, 
new subjects for poetry, new forms of art.” 
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—The British Choral Union, of Constantinople, 
has exerted a wonderful influence in stimulating the 
musical talent of the Armenians. The young ladies 
of the Agobian School are about to give a public per- 
formance of Handel’s “ Messiah,” assisted by some 
members of the Union. The principal choruses 
will be in English, but ‘See the Conquering Hero 
Comes” will be in Armenian, 


— The twentieth anniversary of the building of the 
Crystal Palace, at Sydenham, will be celebrated by 
a musical festival, for which Signor Arditi will com- 
pose an ode to the late Prince Albert. 


— The novel method of securing the material and 
the money for the erection of a monument to Horace 
Greeley, has been noted and heartily indorsed by 
the Continental press. 


— We notice the announcement of the death of Mr. 
Robert Graves, in his seventy-fifth year. Mr. Graves 
was a very noted engraver, and the last member of 
the Associate Engravers of the old class of the Royal 
Academy. Besides larger engravings, he had en- 
graved over one hundred book-plates after eminent 
painters. 


—A scheme for the union of small towns in Ger- 
many, to secure performances of the oratorios by 
Handel and Bach, has been started. A capital sug- 
gestion for America ! 


— The very valuable library of the late Dr. Lowell 
Mason has been given to the Theological Depart- 
ment of Yale, by the Mason family. It is chiefly 
composed of ancient and modern works relating to 
Sacred Music, and is probably not excelled by any 
collection in this country. It comprises the entire 
library of the eminent German composer, Rink. The 
library of the college is already rich in books on 
Sacred Music; and this gift will be of great impor- 
tance in increasing its usefulness. 


—The Abbe Liszt’s last appearance in Pesth, 
Hungary, is still the theme of the Continental mu- 
sical journalists. It was the greatest musical event 
of Hungary in the last quarter of a century. It was 
hardly expected that the Abbe could be induced to 
appear again in his native land before a musical 
audience after an absence of twenty-eight years. But, 
after the announcement of his acceptance of the flat- 
tering invitation of his countrymen, the telegram 
could with difficulty dispatch the orders for sittings, 
These orders came from all parts of Hungary, and, 
although the tickets were placed at the_unprece- 
dentedly high price of fifteen gilders (about $6.50 
gold), the largest hall of Pesth could accommodate 
but a fraction of those who sought admission. 
Though the concert began at eight P. M., before noon 
the doors to the hall were literally besieged with a 
crowd to gain standing-room to hear this modern 
Orpheus. The hall had been converted into a veri- 
table garden of luxury and beauty, by means of flow- 
ers and vines; and the venerable Abbe, with his 
streaming, snow-white hair, sat down to his favorite 
piano, that had been beautifully decked with roses 








and ivy by royal hands. Perhaps even 4e had never 
enjoyed a heartier ovation. To Pesth and all Hun- 
gary it was a day whose doings will pass into perma- 
nent history. 

— The death of Henry H. Pierson, at Leipsic, is 
announced. He was born at Oxford, England, in 
1816. He had acquired upon the Continent a most 
enviable musical reputation. His beautiful music 
for the second part of Goethe’s “ Faust,” and his 
oratorio of “ Jerusalem,” were eliciting high praise 
from the best critics. 

— The Pall Mall Budget says: “It is not improb- 
able that the decay of oratorical power in the House 
of Commons will, before long, lead to the adoption 
of some other method of expression than that of 
speaking. Singing has been suggested ; but as it is 
not every member who is blessed with both voice 
and ear, perhaps this plan would hardly find favor. 
In the mean time, it seems that dancing is held to be 
a necessary qualification for a seat in Parliament, 
and perhaps legislation in future will be conducted 
in a great measure by means of ‘the light fantastic 
toe.” . . . There can be no doubt that a grace- 
ful dancer would make a far greater impression on 
the House than a faltering speaker. For instance, 
the Irish Education Question might be discussed 
with a jig, the Navy Estimates introduced by a horn- 
pipe, and Local Taxation be dealt with by a country- 
dance. . . . What volumes might be expressed 
by a twirl or a hop at the right moment! and deliber- 
ation conducted by harmonious movements would 
perhaps produce that elevating effect in politics 
which certainly is not imparted by modern elo- 
quence.” ‘This sarcasm was occasioned by the 
eulogium passed by the chairman of a late meeting 
that was addresssd by Colonel Leigh, a candidate 
for Mid-Cheshire. ‘There is not a smarter man in 
his regiment than Egerton Leigh. They saw him in 
the prime and vigor of his life. I was told the other 
day by a young lady who appeared to have great 
practical experience, that there was not in all the 
ball-room a better waltzer than Colonel Leigh !” 


—The American Builder has some capital sug- 
gestions to artisans, that are of wider application: 
“Never consider time wasted that is spent in learn- 
ing rudiments. . . . Our first lessons in drawing 
or music or with tools are very simple; indeed, so 
simple are they that we are disposed to undervalue 
their importance. The temptation is to skip a few 
pages and begin further along in the book. But 
such a course is fatal tosuccess. 70 learn principles 
thoroughly, is to succeed. . . Learn to estimate 
properly the value of what is called leisure time. 
There is entirely too much of this in the world, Do 
not mistake our meaning. Rest is necessary, and 
play is well in its place; but men (and women too) 
who hope to do something in life, must not expect 
to play one-third of their time. While you resolve 
to acquire a thorough knowledge of your art, be 
equally anxious to know something beyond it. A 
craftsman ought to be ashamed of himself who knows 
nothing beyond his tools.” 
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— The recent Report of the Superintendent of the 
Department of Buildings, in New York City, con- 
tains much matter of interest to the entire country. 
Mr. M’Gregor discusses, among other subjects, the 
principles that should be recognized in any wise 
building law for our cities. Among other provisions 
should be those compelling all buildings to be con- 
structed in a safe gnd substantial manner, to guard 
against contingencies of fires and the falling of build- 
ings; to provide a ready and practicable means of 
escape from burning buildings for their occupants ; 
to provide against the sacrifice of life from the falling 
of unsafe buildings or overladen floors in stores, 
warehouses, theaters, hotels, public halls, etc.; to 
secure the removal or repairs of all buildings or 
structures in a condition dangerous to life and limb, 
under summary process, etc. He defends the Man- 
sard roof from the attacks made upon it after the 
Boston conflagration, thinking the imperfect concom- 
itants rather than the style were the cause of the 
great destruction. He thinks the greatest evils in 
modern dwellings are wooden stairways, well-hole 
elevators, combustible floors, and hollow cast-iron 
columns; and, until these are avoided, immunity 
from disastrous fires will not be secured. 


—Since the lamented decease of J. F. Kensett, 
it has come to light that he was a most rapid worker 
as well as faithful artist. It is matter of real sur- 
prise to those who knew how difficult it was during 
his life-time to obtain his pictures, to find that about 
seven hundred works were on exhibition at the acad- 
emy. It is also more and more a matter of surprise 
how completely himself the author is in all this vari- 
ety of work, He seems never to lose his balance, 


but equally every-where—in England, Switzerland, 
and Italy, or in the wonderfully varied scenery of his 
native land—Kensett puts into his works his own 
distinctive and characteristic interpretation of nature, 
whose lover and profound student he was. May we 
not hope that the best of these works may be kept 
together ? 


— The South Kensington Art Museum, the plan 
of which was chiefly the product of the fruitful brain 
of the late Prince Albert, still continues one of the 
pet institutions of London ; and, indeed, of the United 
Kingdom. To Americans the sums expended upon 
this museum seem almost fabulous ; yet we venture 
to assert that the English Government never made a 
wiser investment, one that is paying back to its peo- 
ple a richer and increasingly valuable dividend. It 
is raising the standard of artistic excellence through- 
out the entire kingdom. It is taking many hundreds 
of young men and women, oftentimes from the poorer 
classes, and educating them to first-class workers in 
applied art. It is so elevating the character and ex- 
cellence of English maffufactures as to give them a 
demand upon the Continent. It is giving to England 
a higher and purer class of architects who are becom- 
ing successful competitors with the most celebrated 
masters of Germany. In fine, its three hundred and 
eighty-three male students, and its three hundred and 
thirteen female students of last year are to pay back 
to England richly for all this munificent expenditure 
in their own and the nation’s behalf. When will 
our own Government learn wisdom, and provide the 
means to develop, in her sons and daughters, a 
purer artistic taste that will be felt in all the walks 





of life ? 





Gurrent 


— Marcu 2ist, the Spanish Assembly, by a unani- 
mous vote, passed the bill for the immediate eman- 
cipation of slaves in the Island of Porto Rico, which 
is a great victory for the Government. The Dill 
declares that the Republic of Spain will preserve 
the integrity of the Spanish dominions, and provides 
that emancipated slaves in Porto Rico shall enjoy all 
political rights accorded to a citizen of Spain. 


— The Spanish town of Berga, captured by the 
Carlists, March 28th, was destroyed by fire by the 
insurgents, who, before applying the match, saturated 
a number of buildings with petroleum. The news 
of the burning of the town created great excitement 
at Barcelona. Reprisals were threatened against the 
clergy, a number of whom are known as Carlist 
sympathizers. Berga contained a hospital and sev- 
eral convents, and had over six thousand population. 


—In the French Assembly, March 31st, the peti- 
tion of Prince Napoleon, praying for the restoration 


of his rights as a citizen, and remonstrating against | 


Historg. 


his illegal expulsion from France, was considered at 
length. M. Dufaure, to remove all doubt as to the 
opinion of the Chamber, then submitted a bill exiling 
the Bonaparte family, and moved a simple order 
of the day, which, after prolonged excitement, was 
adopted by a vote of 347 to 2901. 


—Mr. Gladstone’s is the twelfth administration 
which has been in office in the reign of Queen Victoria. 
The twelve premiers have been as follows: Viscount 
Melbourne, who was in office at the queen’s acces- 
sion; Sir R. Peel, 1841; Lord J. Russell, 1846; 
Earl of Derby, 1852; Earl of Aberdeen, 1852; Vis- 
count Palmerston, 1859; Earl Russell, 1865; Earl 
of Derby, 1866; Mr. Disraeli, 1868; Mr. Gladstone, 
1868. 


— At 3.20 A. M., April rst, the steamship Ad/an- 





tic, of the White Star Line, was wrecked on Marr’s 
Island, off Cape Prospect, while attempting to enter 
Halifax. The Atlantic had oa board 33 cabin pas- 
sengers, 800 steerage passengers, and a crew, officers 
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included, of 143 men; a total of 976 souls, leaving 
the number lost 546. This may not be precisely 
correct, but it is nearly so. The ship, together with 
the cargo, was valued at about $850,000, 

— King Oscar, of Norway, is to be crowned at 
Drontheim, on July 18th. 


— General Porfirio Diaz has been elected Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Mexico. 


— A new bridge is to be erected over the Seine, at 
Paris, at a cost of over $600,000. 

—An enthusiastic antiquary at a Parisian sale, 
recently, paid no less than $4,500 for a pistol of the 
time of Henri II. 


— Ata recent Federal Democratic demonstration 
in Barcelona, the red flag, surmounted by the Phryg- 
ian cap, and bearing the death’s-head, was raised. 


— France imports annually 7,000,000 tons of coal, 
receiving about 4,000,000 from Belgium, 2,000,000 
from England, and 1,000,000 from Germany and else- 
where. 


—The gold coinage of the German Empire had 
attained, on the Ist ult., the large sum of $144,813,- 
075. This increase is due to the gold received in 
payment of the French indemnity. 


— The American party under Lieutenant Steever, 
U. S. A., is co-operating with the English expedi- 
tion for the exploration of Palestine. It goes this 
Spring to the land of Moab. To equip and support 
this party, $10,000 have already been raised in this 
country, but $10,000 more are needed. 


—The silver coinage of the United States was 
completely changed April rst. The new dollar will 
be worth two cents more than the present dollar, 
and one cent more than the Mexican dollar. It will 
be issued only on the order of depositors of bullion. 
The new law also provides for the adoption of the 
French standard of weight for all silver coins of 
smaller denominations. 


— M. Grevy, President of the National Assembly 
of France, resigned his office, April 2d, having been 
provoked to this action during the consideration of 
the Lyons Municipality Bill. The Assembly at once 
re-elected M. Grevy, by a vote of 349 against 281. 


‘He, however, refused to accept, and, April 4th, M. 


Louis Joseph Buffet was elected in his stead. 


— New York has a larger population to the square 
mile than any other city in the world. The number 
is 43,000 as compared with 28,500 in Pekin, 28,000 
in Paris, and 26,000 in London. It has an area of 
but 22 square miles, while Paris has 63; London, 
122; Chicago, 223. 

—In Bavaria there are twenty-nine trade schools 
and three polytechnic schools ; in Wiirtemberg, one 
technical university, ten technical schools, and eleven 
building and trade schools. Belgium has eleven 
commercial schools, fifteen technical schools, sixty- 
eight workshop schools, and sixty academies, in 
which is regularly taught art as applied to industry. 
Prussia has three hundred and sixty-one schools of 








agriculture, mining, architecture, navigation, com- 
merce, and other technical studies, and two hundred 
and sixty-five industrial schools. America, the home 
of free education and of unexampled good sense, 
how many technical schools has she, pray ? 

—In the Portuguese Cortes, March 15th, the 
minister of foreign affairs announced that the Por- 
tuguese Consul has been instructed to demand imme. 
diate satisfaction of the Brazilian Government for an 
outrage on the Portuguese flag at Para. 


— March 18th, the President appointed, and the 
Senate confirmed, William A. Richardson to be 
Secretary of the Treasury, in place of Mr. Boutwell, 
who resigned in order to serve as Senator from 
Massachusetts. 


—In the House of Commons, March 2oth, Glad- 
stone announced that, the Opposition having declined 
to form a new Government, he and his colleagues 
would resume office. The announcement was re- 
ceived with cheers. 


—Don Carlos has abdicated his claims to the 
Spanish throne in favor of his son, under the regency 
of Don Alphonzo. General Cabrina is appointed 
to the supreme command of the Carlist forces in 
Spain, 

— A Washington dispatch says that the appropria- 
tion for stamps for the different departments exceeds, 
by $300,000, the amount appropriated last year for 
franking public documents, 


— The Portuguese Dictionary, which was begun 
nearly one hundred years ago by the Academy of 
Sciences, has now brought down its information to 
the end of the letter C. Senhor Domingos Vieira is 
now the editor of the work. 


— It is said that the long-lost portrait of Moliére, 
painted by Sebastian Bourdon, has been discovered, 
among the Ingres collection, at the Museum of Mont- 
auban, and that it was restored by the latter painter, 
who purchased it at a dealer’s sale. 

— The Minister of Public Works of Portugal has 
asked the Cortes to ratify the concession for a cable 
between Portugal and the United States, touching 
at Azores. The contract for laying the cable was 
signed March 26th. 


— At a recent public sale in London, a copy of 
Smith’s “ History of Virginia,” 1627, was purchased 
for the extraordinary price of £1,046. Though not 
entirely perfect, it was fortunately on large paper, 
one of the four or five copies known to exist in that 
state. It had been preserved in an old country-house 
library, and will now take its place among the gems 
of the great New York Library of Books of America, 
founded by Mr. Lenox, ‘ 


—A mode of more safely and more effectually 
warming railway-carriages than by a stove or hot 
water has, it is said, been widely adopted in Ger- 
many. The invention consists of the use of a com- 
posite fuel, which only smolders slowly, and is encased 
in an iron tray, inclosed in a copper box “ hermet- 
ically closed.” The heat is said to last for twenty- 
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four hours if necessary. The fuel is called the 
“ charcoal parquettes.” ; 

—A Japanese paper, with a Japanese proprietor 
and editor, is about to be started in London, It will 
be called the Zui Sci Shimbum (Great Western 
News), will be illustrated, and is designed to publish 
the writings of the numerous Japanese now in Eng- 
Jand and this country. It is estimated that there are 
upward of seven hundred of these Japanese, most 
of whom are students. 


—Count Von Bernstorff, German Embassador to 
Great Britain, died at seven P. M., March 26th. 


— Foreign papers announce the death recently, in 
London, of Lady Shelby; also of Duke de Delacar- 
lie, brother of Oscar II, of Sweden. 


—The death is announced also of Major-General 
Patrick Yule, of the English Royal Engineers, who 
served in Canada in 1812. 

—Marquis de Chasselauf Laubat, the eminent 
French statesman, died March 31st, aged sixty-eight 
years, 

— Professor John Torrey, of Columbia College, 
died March 11th, at the age of about eighty years. 
He was one of the most distinguished of American 
botanists. 


—Mr. Charles Knight, a well-known author, ed- 
itor, and publisher of popular books, died at Addles- 
town, England, March gth, in the eighty-second year 
of his age. He was the man of whom Douglas 








Jerrold suggested as an appropriate epitaph the 
words, “Good Knight.” His name is most inti- 
mately associated 'with the movements in England 
for the education of the masses. He was publisher 
of the Penny Magazine and the Penny Cyclopedia ; was 
a promoter of the Useful Knowledge Society; was 
editor of one of the best standard editions of Shakes- 
peare; was compiler of the “ Half-hours with the 
Best Authors,” and author of numerous popular his- 
torical and other works. 


— M. Amadee Simon Dominique Thierry, a French 
historian of repute, died at Paris, March 26th. He 
was born in 1797. His principal works were a 
“History of the Gauls,” and a “History of Gaul 
under the Roman Administration.” His brother, 
Augustine Thierry, who died several years ago, was 
a historian of greater fame than himself. 


— A telegram dated Rome, March 27th, announces 
the death of the Countess Guiccioli, the partner of 
the lawless love of Lord Byron. Byron died at 
Missolonghi, Greece, in 1824. 


— The death is announced of Mr. Frederick Mad- 
den, who was for many years keeper of the manuscripts 
at the British Museum, and had contributed largely 
to modern literature by his historical and genealogical 
writings. He was in his seventy-third year. 

— The Rev. Thomas Jackson, who was the oldest 
Wesleyan minister of Great Britain, and was called 
the Father of Modern Methodism, died recently, at 


| his residence, Shepherd’s Bush, near London, 





, Rote, Ouerg, Anes dete, and Kncident, 


EXAGGERATION.—Quite a number of newspaper 
readers have observed, from time to time, the almost 
endless discrepancies betwixt our telegraphic dis- 
patches and the real official accounts when pub- 
lished ; so much so, that some have begun to think 
that our telegraphic friends are somewhat largely 
gifted with the marvelous, or rather, that this being a 
marvelous generation, the publicare obliged to swallow 
any thing—every thing. But exaggeration doesn’t 
stop here. Madam Rumor seems to be abroad in 
every quarter of civilization ; so that to look for truth 
in a printed sheet nowadays, is almost as fruitless as 
looking for a needle in a hay-stack! ‘True, a current 
rumor never loses by recapitulation; like a snow- 
ball, it increases in size as it is rolled along, till at 
last it gets too big for the public toswallow. Diges- 
tion, in that case, is wholly out of the question—the 
snow-ball rumor then melts away into its original 
nothingness, and is forgotten. 

Poor newspaper publishers are thus obliged to 
become the merest hacks—to shoulder every story 
that comes along, no matter from what source, to 
give to the public; and the public demand it. ’T is 
folly for him, too, to attempt to separate the wheat 





from the chaff; for, good, bad, or indifferent, he is 
sure to shoulder the responsibility in the public esti- 
mation—pay or no pay; and, like the jackal, gener- 
ally gets the bones to pick for his trouble. 

We once heard an old newspaper printer say, that 
if the public “ would throw overboard nineteen ru- 
mors out of twenty which find their way into news- 
papers, they would be that much nearer the truth.” 


ORIGIN OF MAGNA CHARTA.—Magna Charta—if 
not the original, a copy made when King John’s seal 
was affixed to it—was acquired by the British Museum 
with the Cottonian Library. It was nearly destroyed 
in the fire at Westminster in 1731; the parchment is 
much shriveled and mutilated, and the seal is reduced 
to an almost shapeless mass of wax. The MS. was 
carefully lined and mounted, and is now secured 
under glass. It is about two feet square, is written 
in Latin, and is quite illegible. It is traditionally 
stated to have been bought for fourpence, by Sir. 
Robert Cotton, of a tailor, who was about to cut up 
the parchment into measures. But this anecdote, if 
true, may refer to another copy of the Charter pre- 
served at the British Museum, in a portfolio of roval 
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and ecclesiastical instruments marked Augustus IT, 
art. 106; and the original Charter is believed to have 
been presented to Sir Robert Cotton by Sir Edward 
Dering, Lieutenant-Governor of Dover Castle ; and 
to be that referred to in a letter dated May 18, 1630, 
extant in the Museum Library, in the volume of Cor- 
respondence, Julius C. III, fol. 191.—Zimbs’s “Cu- 
riosities of History.” 


CAUSE OF STEAM-BOILER EXPLOSIONS.—At two 
hundred and twelve degrees, water boils, and the 
elastic force of the steam at that temperature is fif- 
teen pounds to the square inch. At two hundred 
and seventy degrees, if water be-entirely free from 
air and other impurities, it explodes without previous 
boiling. It does not require twice two hundred and 
twelve degrees of heat to double the pressure, for at 
two hundred and forty degrees we can get a pressure 
of thirty pounds to the square inch of surface. At 
one thousand degrees, if water be confined in a strong 
vessel, it becomes red-hot without boiling. The 
steam in the boiler and cylinder is as transparent as 
air, and it does not assume the form of vapor or mist 
until it escapes into the atmosphere. Fuel is econo- 
mized to a most extraordinary extent by certain mod- 
ifications of the single-acting engine. Thus, a Corn- 
wall engine has been known to elevate 100,000,000 
of pounds of water one foot high, by the consump- 
tion of a single bushel of coal. The sun’s rays ex- 
erted the same amount of force in fabricating the 
woody fiber out of which the coal was formed at an 
early period of the world’s history. This will give 
us an idea of the amount of power stored up in the 
coal-basins of the United States. ‘ 

Explosions are never produced by an accumulation 
of gases in a boiler, for water does not undergo de- 
composition under such circumstances; neither is 
the spheroidal state of water a cause, as stated by 
some; but in all cases overpressure, or a weak 
boiler, is ¢he cause; and this overpressure may be 
produced, either by pumping water on a bare flue, or 
the sudden use of a too small safety-valve. A boiler 
will explode at a high temperature, even though it be 
full of water. 


A MILTonic ROLL.—The Atheneum, noticing a 
volume of poetry, entitled “ Yarra Yarra,” by A. M. 
R. Kinahan, says: “‘ Much ingenuity must be allowed 
to him who could immortalize Australian names as 
in these lines : 

* Farewell, Tarrengower ! and Ganawarra! 
Farewell, Wagra-Barjarg! and Irrawarra ! 
Farewell, Burra-Burra! Polliah! Morang ! 
Farewell, Merrimingo! and thee, Burnewang ! 
And thee, Booroondarra ! and Goomalibse ! 
Farewell, Narab Narab! and Hinnomongy ! 
And Wimmera plains, by Tongeomungie !’ ” 


PALACE OF THE VATICAN.—The “Vatican” at 
Rome, the palace of the Pope, is a pile of buildings 
covering a space of twelve hundred feet in length, 
and sixteen hundred in breadth, on one of the seven 
hills of Rome. The site was once the garden of the 
Emperor Nero. Early in the sixth century, the 
Bishop of Rome erected there a humble dwelling ; 








and this has been added to, from time to time, by the 
Popes, until it is now one of the most spacious and 
magnificent palaces, stocked with paintings, statues, 
books, and antiquities of the rarest kind. 


FALSE PROVERBS.—“‘A young fellow must sow his 
wild oats.” In all the wide range of accepted Brit- 
ish maxims there is none, take it-for all in all, more 
thoroughly abominable than this one as to the sowing 
of wild oats. Look on it on what side you will, and 
I will defy you to make any thing but a devil’s maxim 
of it. What a man—be he young, old, or middle- 
aged—sows, ¢hat, and nothing else, shall he reap, 
The one only thing to do with wild oats, is to put 
them carefully into the hottest part of the fire, and 
get them burnt to dust, every seed of them. If you 
sow them, no matter in what ground, up they come, 
with long, tough roots like couch-grass, and Juxuri- 
ant stalks and leaves, as sure as there is a sun in 
heaven; a crop which it turns one’s heart cold to 
think of. The devil, too, whose special crop they 
are, will see that they thrive, and you and nobody 
else will have to reap them, And no common reap- 
ing will get them out of the soil, which must be dug 
down deep again and again. Well for you if, with all 
your care, you can make the ground sweet again by 
your dying day. “Boys will be boys,” is not much 
better; but that has a true side to it. But this en- 
couragement to the sowing of wild oats is simply dev- 
ilish ; for it means that a young man is to give way to 
the temptations and follow the lusts of his age, 
What are we to do with the wild oats of manhood 
and old age—with ambition, overreaching, the false 
weights, hardness, suspicion, avarice—if the wild 
oats of youth are to be sown, and not burnt? What 
possible distinction can we draw between them? If 
we may sow one, why not the other ?—“ Zom Brown 
at Oxford.” 


Wuart Dogs “CREDIT MOBILIER” MEAN ?—Dur- 
ing the debate in Congress on the Credit Mobilier 
swindle, the question was discussed in the gallery of 
the House, thus: 

“What is this Credit Mobilier that they are mak- 
ing such a fuss about down-stairs ?” said one man to 


‘another. 


“Why,” answered the other, with a superior air, 
“don’t you know? Some of these Congressmen 
went down to Mobile last Summer and run up great 
bills; and now they are making a row because the 

eye . 
Mobiliers are after them to make them pay their 
debts.” M. C, A. 


WHAT simple rule can be given which will be 
found useful in determining how to spell words end- 
ing in #se and zze? 

Rule 1. When a complete word would remajn after 
leaving off the termination, ze should be used, as 
real-ize, modern-7ze, civil-zze, etc. 

Rule 2. When a word would be incomplete with- 
out the termination, ise should be uséd, as demise, 
advise, enterprise, etc. 

There are a few, and a very few, exceptions to 
these rules) The principal ones are critic-ise and 
recog-mize. 
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OAT-MEAL Diet.—The London correspondent of 
the Birmingham Morning News alludes to a new 
book that has recently appeared, containing remarks 
about the diet of certain literary men ; and he states 
that he is acquainted with a well-known writer who 
cleaves to oat-meal porridge when he is in working 
trim. In this respect the said writer imitates Gerald 
Massey, who swears by oat-meal porridge as a brain- 
inspiring compound. “ There is a deal of phosphorus 
in oat-meal,” Mr. Massey says, “and phosphorus is 
brain. There is also a large amount of phosphorus 
in fish. Consequently, I never miss having a fish 
dinner at least once a week, and take a plate of good, 
thick, coarse, well-boiled Scotch oat-meal every 
morning in my life.” 


LANGUAGE AMONG ANIMALS.—M. Houzeau main- 
tains that not only does each group of animals pos- 
sess a language which is understood by other 
members of the same group, but that they can learn 
to understand the language of other groups. His 
dog, for instance, perfectly understood his poultry. 
Cocks and hens have one danger-signal for the 
approach of a bird of prey, another for that of a 
terrestrial animal, or for a man. When the latter 
was sounded, the dogs would rush out and bark, 
while to the former they paid no attention whatever. 
He therefore concludes that fowls have the power of 
expressing slightly different but closely allied ideas, 
and dogs can learn to understand these differences. 


PREPARATION OF FRENCH CHALK.—The sub- 
stance generally known as French chalk, used by 
tailors for making marks upon cloth, is manufactured 
by rubbing ultramarine, ocher, etc., (according to the 
color desired) with pipe-clay, softened with water. 
The mixture is then poured into molds, and dried 
in a slightly heated room. 


SHOOTING-STARS.—It has been calculated that of 
meteors bright enough to be visible to the naked eye 
in a clear, moonless night, the numbers that enter 
our atmosphere daily can not be less than seven and 
a half millions ; and, if we include those that would 
be visible in a telescope, the calculation would ex- 
ceed four hundred millions. As there is no reason 
to believe that the region in which our earth moves 
is more thickly beset with meteoric bodies than other 
parts of the solar domain, and as the space swept 
through by the earth in a day is a mere point, com- 
pared with the whole extent of that domain, the total 
number of these bodies that must exist around the 
sun is beyond conception. The hundreds of mill- 
ions yearly burned up in our atmosphere, and the 
ashes of which add, it is estimated, one thousand 
tons weight to our earth in three years, will never be 
missed ! 

Vou. XXXITI.—30 





Besides the stray meteors, of which half a dozen, 
more or less, may be seen any clear night by watch- 
ing the sky for an hour, there occur every now and 
then brilliant displays, known as star showers or 
meteoric showers. It has long been observed that 
some of these shower’ are periodical, recurring on 
the same day of the year, either annually or after a 
period of years. The most remarkable thing about a 
star shower is, that all the bodies composing it seem 
to come from the same limited region of the sky. 
Those that appear in: the centre of the space blaze 
out and die away without seeming to move; the 
farther the appearance of a meteor from the center, 
the longer and more divergent is its path. The 
paths proceed from the center in all directions, like 
rays, and hence it is called the radiant point of the 
Shower. This radiation of the paths, however, is a 
mere appearance, due to perspective. The bodies 
are really moving parallel to one another; but the 
one that is coming directly toward the spectator has 
its path reduced to a point, while the paths of the 
others all round are seen more or less foreshortened, 
and all converging backward toward the vanishing- 
point. 

IMPROVED TRACING-PAPER.—Pusches, of Nurem- 
burg, has lately suggested a solution of castor-oil in 
absolute alcohol for the purpose of manufacturing a 
tracing-paper. The oil is to be diluted with one, 
two, or three times its bulk of alcohol, according to 
the thickness of the paper and the amount conse- 
quently required for rendering it transparent. This 
can be laid on by means of a sponge ; and in a very 
few minutes after the application, the paper will be 
dry, transparent, and ready for use. It will readily 
receive the mark of a pencil or India-ink, and, as by 
immersion in absolute alcohol the oil can be re- 
moved, the paper can be restored to its original con- 
dition, if desired. 


WATER IN THE EARTH.—In years past, an im- 
pression prevailed very generally that water could be 
procured by sinking a shaft in the earth at almost 
any point. A vast amount of fru‘.less labor and 
useless expense was the result of this belief. But 
now science has advanced so far that men are able to 
tell with almost unerring certainty whether water 
can be obtained in any given place by such agencies. 
A peculiar geological formation, and a certain rela- 
tive position for the well, are the prerequisites of 
success. Water finds its way from the surface of 
the earth to the interior through crevices and chasms 
in the rocks, and through the rocks themselves when 
they are porous. In nearly all geological formations, 
there are certain strata, often far down, which are 
water-tight, and these form the beds of the subter- 
ranean streams. 
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Sideboard fox the Boung, 


A. DROP OF WATER. 


Or what journeys and deeds the little drop of 
water could tell which is just now falling before us, 
or is rocking itself for a short rest upon a grass- 
blade! Let us ask it only whence it comes, and 
whither it is going, and what is its mission, and there 
will be opened up to us a whole world of wonders 
and riddles, the greater part of wuich still wait for 
their solution. 

1. Whence? That even is not so easily to be 
answered. This little fellow represents a whole host 
of brothers, all of whom sprang from the same fa- 
ther’s house, the ocean; but it is only after the most 
diverse wanderings that the same little drops ever 
find themselves together again, and even then they 
are soon separated from one another. Some have 
already, perhaps a hundred times, sailed around the 
earth in the sea of air ; others help to form streams ; 
while still others prefer a slower journey, by way of a 
glacier in Greenland, it may be, or in the Alps ; and 
many of them have taken a peep at the inside of the 
earth. Already, while we are talking about them, 
the wind and the sun have carried a part of the 
brothers far away over the land, and the rest are 
invisible to us. 

FABLE. 


A NIGHTINGALE, in a quiet grove, was still un- 
weariedly singing her sweet, thrilling songs. 

“Hi!” said a cuckoo, returning late home, “Why, 
then, are you still singing, since every thing round 
about is asleep, and there is not even an intelligent 
human being who is listening any longer ?” 

“Ah!” said the nightingale, “I do not sing that I 
may be praised or that others may value my voice. 
Nobody may hear me, indeed. I sing because my 
heart is so full, and because I must.” 


TOBY: A FAIRY TALE. 
CHAPTER I. 


Tosy’s mother was dead, and he was left alone in 
the world. Instead of sitting down to bewail his 
misfortunes, he said to himself: “ Whittington and 
Jack the Giant-killer, and lots of other boys, have 
gone out to seek their fortunes ; so, why not I? My 
dear little kitten, Buffy, is all that I have, and he 
shall go with me.” 

So he shouldered his cat, and started. He traveled 
all day Jong, and just as the sun was setting, and he 
was wondering where he should get a night’s lodg- 
ing, and a bowl of bread and milk for himself and 
Buffy, a wounded doe staggered up, and fell in the 
road before him. 

“Poor thing!” cried Toby. “Get down, Buffy, 
till I pluck the arrow from its side.” 

So he pulled out the cruel weapon ; and, bringing 





some water in his hat, he bathed the wound with his 
handkerchief, after giving the poor animal.some 
water to drink. When he had finished, the doe arose 
to her feet and immediately changed to a fairy, who 
requested him to wish for any thing he desired. Too 
much surprised and too hungry to think of extrav- 
agant wishes, he said that he would like a supper 
and lodgings for himself and his kitten. A lodging- 
house immediately arose by the way-side, with an 
elegant supper spread upon the table, and a soft, 
clean bed in an inner room. So he and Buffy ate 
and slept ; and, filling a large basket with provisions 
the next morning, proceeded on their journey. 


HOW JUNE CAME TO THE MEADOW. 


To the wood-skirted meadow, one morning, came June; 
‘The birds had their orchestra all in tune, 

And sang with a will, to welcome the queen, 

Fugue, overture, chorus, and medleys between ; 

While the bobolink swung on a swaying reed, 

And showed himself master of solo, indeed. 

Each piped, whistled, chirruped, or warbled his best, 
While rogue mocking-bird listened, and echoed the rest. 
The elms waved and shook all their green leaves in glee ; 
‘The gossiping grasses stretched tiptoe to see. 

And, conferring, reached this way and that way for room, 
Whispered, laughing, and suddenly burst into bloom. 
The great spotted lilies stood stately enough 

To be queens of themselves, and were all in a huff, 

At the flaunting field-poppies who, garrulous, gay, 

Had come so wel! dressed to the matinée. 

A late-blooming cowslip, down by the brook, 

Had, O, such a happy, happy look ! 

As if all the sunshine of all the Spring 

Shone clear in her face for the welcoming. 

‘The willow bent fow, till her leaves were wet, 

And “ Good-morning, good-morning,”’ sighed violet. 
She had waited so long, in her house of green, 

To lay down her life, at the feet of the queen. 

Now so pale and so sweet, she lingered to hear, 

How the blue bells were ringing their silvery cheer. 
The elder spread quickly her robe of sweet snow, 

And the buttercups every-where added their glow. 


But how shall I tell you, in my simple story, 

The half of the bliss, the half of the glory? 

‘The half that was whispered and sung and done, 
Under the bountiful; life-giving sun? 

Of the music and beauty of meadow and sky, 

Of all that was low, and all that was high ; 

Of all that was lovely and glad and sweet, 

That was hidden from sight or airy fleet, 

Airy and fairy-like, all in the chime, 

That could never be caught by my blundering rhyme? 
But, believe me, the world sang a wonderful tune, 
When, that morn, to the meadow came beautiful June. 


WESLEY saw a difference between loud talking 
and screaming. To one of his preachers he said: 
“Scream no more, at the peril of your soul. God 
now warns you by me, whom he has set over you. 
Speak as earnestly as you can, but do not scream. 
Speak with all your heart, but with a moderate 
voice.” 
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Contemporary Hiterature, 


Ir is less than five years since Rev. W. H. H. 
Murray’s “ Adventures in the Adirondacks ” set the 
whole world crazy to go hunting and fishing. Vet- 
eran sportsmen deprecated the appearance of this 
rude unveiling of the charms of the wilderness to 
the public gaze, and the consequent inrush of “ picnic 
parties, pianos, and parasols.” They felt as the 
Boones and Mike Finks, Leather Stockings and 
hunters of early days, felt, when the ax and the immi- 
grant’s wagon invaded the primeval forest, and scared 
away the moose, the otter, the buffalo, and the deer. 
Hearth-rug hunters and carpet-knights have invaded 
“John Brown’s Tract ;” the real disciples of Nimrod 
and Izaak Walton must shoulder rifle and rod, and 
push further into the wilderness, and track the forest 
denizens to their remotest retreats, and follow the 
streams up ravines, inaccessible to crinolines and 
parasols, to their very sources among the mountains. 

Monopoly of knowledge and its benefits is not 
one of the peculiarities of the age. ‘If a man knows 
any thing, he is rather prone to give others the benefit 
of his experience and information. Of this generous 
class is Mr. Charles Hallock, author of 7he Fishing 
Tourist (Harper & Brothers ; Robert Clarke & Co.), 
who, in a volume of two hundred and forty pages, 
kindly conducts the lovers of the piscatory art away 
from civilization, to regions not liable to be haunted 
by “pianos and parasols.” This work of a veteran 
amateur sportsman follows the salmon to all their 
homes, and shows their families, retreats, and habi- 
tats, and how to solicit them to death and destruc- 
tion from them all. 


THE death of a distinguished author directs re- 
newed attention to his works. The current number 
of Blackwood has a thorough résumé of the works, 
earlier and later, of Bulwer, the late Lord Lytton, 
whom it not unjustly places in the front rank of 
artists. The Harpers give us, through Robert Clarke 
& Co., Leila; or, the Siege of Grenada, one of Bul- 
wer’s historical romances, first published in 1828: a 
brilliant picture of the final struggles of the Moers 
under, Boabdil, with the Spaniards under Ferdinand 
and Isabella—upper and nether millstones to the 
Jews, one of whom, Almamen, is the Mephistopheles 
of the plot. We have also glimpses of the rising 
power of that hellish engine of Popery, the Inquisi- 
tion, under Torquemada, as well as the gentle though 
powerful influence of woman, in Amine, the favorite 
of Boabdil, and Isabella, the good genius of the 
crafty, avaricious, unprincipled Ferdinand. 


BAYARD TAYLOR is a sort of universal genius— 
traveler, novelist, translator, lecturer, poet —and 
shines in all. Within the last thirty years he has 
done Europe “afoot,” California, Central Africa, Pal- 
estine, India, China and Japan, Greece and Russia. 





His travels are pleasant reading, and probably as 
reliable as transient observations and second-hand 
statements have made books of that kind from He- 
rodotus down. Through Messrs. Osgood & .Co., 
George E. Stevens & Co, the translator of “ Faust ” 
comes before a gratified public again with Zars, a 
Norwegian Pastoral: a story in three books, of 
blank verse—the life of a Norway herdsman, wood- 
man hunter, and his rival, a Norwegian sailor. They 
fight a duel for a girl; the hunter kills the sailor, 
and flies to America. In Pennsylvania he marries 
a Quakeress, becomes a Friend; and they return as 
missionaries of peace to his native land, and suc- 
ceed in softening the manners and refining the cus- 
toms of the brute, rude, semi-savage tribes of inhos- 
pitable Norway. The diction is terse, the story well 
told and full of interest throughout. 


Ir is one thing to be personally a Christian, and 
another to Christianize your belongings. Many a 
one knows full well how to make himself or herself a 
Christian, who does not know how to make a family 
Christian. The art of holy living is perhaps more 
fully studied, and, it may be, more perfectly under- 
stood, than the art of creating Christian surroundings. 
Rose Thorpe’s Ambition is the title of a religious ro- 
mance, by Mrs. M. E. Rockwell (J. C. Garrigues, 
Philadelphia), which presents us with a Christian 
physician, who reared a large family without sym- 
pathy, and a pious deacon, who made his only son a 
hypocrite and state-prison convict by beating religion 
into him. The heroine realizes her earthly ambition, 
finds its folly, and sanctifies her life finally to God. 


Essays are still read, if they are attractive in style 
and redolent of the flavor of real originality. Hitch- 
cock & Walden have just printed a volume with the 
queer title, 7ze Black Horse and Carryall, by Rev. 
J. H. M’Carty, which is decidedly valuable, espe- 
cially the introductory chapter, in which the writer 
shows an ability to combine instruction and amuse- 
ment in a style that the reading publi¢ would be glad 
to have him cultivate. Books on polemics are not 
so much read as they used to be, but they still have 
their uses, to arrest error, strengthen faith, and en- 
large intelligence. 


RoBert CARTER & BROTHERS, Rober Clarke & 
Co., Cincinnati, have issued a cheap edition of 
Edward Henry Bickersteth’s popular poem, Yester- 
day, To-day, and Forever, which some adventurous 
critics range alongside of Milton’s “ Paradise Lost.” 
Our own impression of the great epic of the English 
language is, that it stands solitary and alone. Yet 
we should not hesitate to class this Christian writer, 
poet, and commentator with Young and Cowper and 
others, in whose immortal lines so many lessons of 
morality and religion are enshrined. 
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Fraulein Mina ; or, Life in a North American Ger- 
man Family, by Mary H. Norris (Nelson & Phillips), 
is a lively book. If it teaches any special lesson, 
we fail to see what it is. 


Morag, the pretty Scotch story that we noticed 
last month, comes to us from the press of Messrs. 
Nelson & Phillips, in neat dress, It will be exten- 
sively read by the patrons of Sunday-school libraries. 


The Man with the Book is the title of a narrative 
of public labors among the people in the poor dis- 
tricts of London. It is a deeply interesting story of 
missionary work. Nelson & Phillips. 


Universalism not of the Bible, by Rev. N. D. 
George (Nelson & Phillips), second edition, revised, 
comes from a good quarter—the heart of New Eng- 
land—and from the pen of one who has studied the 
Protean changes of the system for the last forty 
years. Part First examines the Scriptures relating 
to the controversy. Part Second contains miscella- 
neous arguments. This hand-book should find g 
place in every minister’s library. It is furnished 
with a dozen pages of valuable Index. 


“ PATIENT IN TRIBULATION.” Howcan one help 
being “patient in tribulation,” since “tribulation 
worketh patience.” Debt and sickness are a double 
load, and yet one which many in this sad world are 
called to bear. Ilow they may be borne is nicely 
set forth in a story just published by Hitchcock & 
Walden—Patient Susie ; or, Paying the Mortgage, by 
J. K. B. It reads like an autobiography, or, at any 
rate, as though the author had recorded personal 
experience in the pictured sufferings of the heroine 
of this little chapter of love, trouble, and tragedy. 
The story is plotless, the characters are all sunny 
and successful, the dialogue usually natural, and 
well sustained. ‘The pet hero of the book gets 
drowned in saving another from drowning; but the 
drowning and rescue are so bunglingly done that we 
fancy the author was never drowned, and never 
helped save any body that was. The book is inter- 
esting. 


PROBABLY opportunities have as much to do with 
making man as genius has. It requires genius, no 
doubt, to make use of opportunity, and perhaps 
genius is itself the creator of opportunity. What 
genius can do, is abundantly set forth in a bulky vol- 
ume titled, Up the Heights of Fame and Fortune,and 
the Routes Taken by the Climbers to Become Men of 
Mark, edited by Frederick Brent Reade. William 
H. Moore & Co., Cincinnati. The characters pre- 
sented for the emulation of the young are James Watt, 





author of the condensing engine ; Arkwright, inventor 

of cotton machinery ; Whitney, inventor of the cotton- | 
gin; Fitch & Fulton, pioneers in steam navigation ; | 
Morse, inventor of the telegraph; Cuvier, Hugh | 
Miller, George Peabody, Stephenson, and Horace | 
Greeley. The book is a library of information on 
scientific and mechanical subjects, and shows young 
men what can be accomplished by study, industry, | 
and perseverance. 





THE same publishers send us Diamonds Polished 
and Unpolished, by Rev. J. F. Richmond, which dis- 
cusses the literal stones, and where they may be 
found, and how got, and how polished, and how 
valued; and also human diamonds, polished out of 
the rough, fashioned into brilliants of the first water, 
the cost, how elaborated, and how preserved. 


J. FiscHer & Co., of Dayton, Ohio, send us three 
Trios for male or female voices, with piano accom- 
paniment, 


Messrs ROBERT CLARKE & Co., issued, in pam- 
phlet form, the entire programme of the Cincinnati 
May Musical Festival, containing brief notices of the 
celebrated artistes who assisted on that occasion, 


T. De Witt TALMAGE is a poet as well as 
preacher, though he never writes verses, that we 
know of. He is a philosopher as well as poet, and 
withal a novelist of the first water. Witness his 
“ Letter of a Horse,” and his “ Dream of a Railroad 
Conductor.” His most striking sayings have been 
collected and published by Tibbals & Son., under 
the title, One Thousand Gems, edited by Mr. Will- 
iam H. Larrabee, son of the distinguished W. C. 
Larrabee, once so well and widely known as a teacher 
and writer. The book is a treasure of reference for 
quotation and illustration, and needs no commenda- 
tion, except for its creditable get-up and its remark- 
able Index, of which it has eight full pages. Any 
book that is worth reading is worth indexing; and if 
Mr. Larrabee is gifted in that direction, it would be a 
service to humanity and a credit to the country to 
set him to edit as many new publications as possible, 


OnE of the most fascinating writers of our day is 
the author of “Tom Brown’s School-days at Rugby,” 
first published, we believe about 1858, and “Tom 
Brown at Oxford,” both picturing English school-life 
in academy and university. We have not forgotten 
the agreeable visit made by the genial author of 
these genial books to our shores, or the agreeable 
things he said to us and about us. Hon. Thomas 
Hughes comes before the public with another labor 
of love—the Life of a brother. James R. Osgood & 
Co., Boston, print, in this country, the AZemoir of a 
Brother, written originally for family use, and appar- 
ently not intended for the public. The great public 
is, however, kindly admitted to these family reminis- 
cences, and a charming rehearsal it is. The “ Memoir 
of a Brother” naturally takes us back to the boy-days 
of Thomas Hughes himself, and the book becomes 
thus, to a certain extent, autobiographical, and, of 
course, derives double interest from this fact. As 
we open it, we come upon the face of a manly man, 
in a fine steel engraving, facing the title-page, to- 
gether with the autograph of the subject of the 
memoir. Every chapter of the work abounds in in- 
cident, school history, family history, college history, 
English customs and English local vernacular letters, 
experiences, philosophy, criticism, literary, religious, 
political. George Hughes was the “ muscular Chris- 
tian,” Tory, and Churchman that a true Briton of the 
old stamp loves to contemplate. 
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Our Hetter-Bag, 


SHAVINGS FROM THE CAPITOL: A CURB-STONE 
REMINISCENCE—GRANT’S INAUGURATION. — Hav- 
ing fired off our big guns, and had, from a consequent 
recumbent posture, ample time to contemplate the 
demoralizing recoil, we may recur to leading events 
of the gala season just past, without suspicion of 
prejudice or undue enthusiasm. As to Credit Mo- 
bilier, salary bills, investigations, senatorial pecca- 
dillos, and similar political trifles, not, we infer, 
within the province of the REposirory, they may 
well be left to the partisan press to settle—a task 
they seem not unwilling to perform. “Then, politics 
is such dirty business,” says our M. C., C. M., as he 
pocketed his extra five thousand dollars, “a man 
can not be too well paid for it ;” and it is hardly 
probable that the editor, nor more than an infinites- 
imal number of the readers of the REPosITORY, are 
in a situation properly to remunerate themselves for 
any indulgence in that line. But to our subject. 

We remember how we stood upon eight inches of 
curb-stone, secured in advance and at great expense, 
to witness the cererfionies of the day made memora- 
ble by the second inauguration of President Grant. 
There were present on that occasion some fifty thou- 
sand others, most of whom were apparently anxious 
to view the glittering pageant from the same stand- 
point. We need not appeal to them to bear us out 
that it was, in more expressive slang, a “big thing on 
ice.” For days had -the weather bureau struggled 
with circumstances, In vain had wind-signals been 
unshipped and thermometers suppressed. The visit- 
ors evidently brought their weather-gauges with them. 
The temperature had fallen steadily with each arrival, 
dropping to zero on the passage of the Salary Bill, 
while the wind gathered and rose, breaking loose in 
cutting fury with the adjournment of Congress, Not 
to put too fine a point upon it, on the morning of the 
4th of March, A. D., 1873, the mercury was very 
much down in the mouth, and old Boreas was on 
his high horse. The air was keen, the crowd dense ; 
and on such a day human nature goes undisguised, 
and the lacteal fluid thereof is dried up. The police- 
men keep up the circulation by cracking the front 
row of heads, and, by way of counter-irritation, riding 
over the front row of toes. A market-basket dis- 
courages us in the rear, while nimble fingers threaten 
every pocket. How they stamp and shiver, and 
pinch their benumbed fingers, and shout, and talk 
of the warm fires they left, and chaff each other 
about overcoats behind, in Northern New York or 
Missouri ; and how the frozen tears force their glacial 
way over the cheek ; and how many ears are white ; 
and how many noses red; and how some swear at 
themselves and laugh at the rest; and how others 
look gravely amused ; and then they call upon every 
one to give back, and every body answers by press- 








ing forward; and how they vow they ’ll go home, 
and how they all stay, crowding for better places ! 
‘There are women in that crowd too; and where are 
women, there will be found babies also. A faint wail 
occasionally announces the extraordinary fact of con- 
tinued life. There is sympathy for the light infantry ; 
and through it the mother, or nurse let us hope, gets 
a near place. At last, here they come, preceded by 
clouds of dust, which the wind tosses and whirls 
hither and thither, toying for a moment in mid air 
before distributing among the open mouths and eyes 
which line the route. On they come, column upon 
column: mounted police, marshals, officers, music, 
horse, foof, and artillery; cadets, grenadiers, and 
guards; with banners, blue and gold, fresh, crisp 
stars; plumes of white, yellow, and red; bayonet 
and polished head-piece, glistening in the sun— 
a milky-way of twinkling, steely brilliants. Amid 
the crash and wind-stifled wail of brass, they come. 
There is a solemn music in their steady, sympathetic 
tread. On they go—a frosty, shivering, sparkling 
human river—to the Capitol, where, like the great ice- 
gorges of the Ohio, the glistening cakes, grinding 
and craunching and overlapping, form a vast, un- 
broken mass. Then, out steps the man whom 
they have honored, and a prolonged shout rises, and 
is choked and borne away by the angry wind. Thé 
hurried oath of office, the brief inaugural,—and the 
mass, again alive, surges toward the avenue. The 
day is over: the crowds depart; separating for indi- 
vidual comforts of hot fires, coffee, and brandy-sling. 
We remember, too, the elephantine humbug, called 
the “grand ball.” We went, partly because we had 
never been ; partly because somebody endowed with 
more money and good sense, paid for our ticket and 
remained at home. The ball building was an im- 
mense temporary wigwam. It was probably the 
largest, most meagrely filled, most beautifully deco- 
rated, and the coldest ever erected for such a purpose. 
We saw upward of five hundred ladies, white and 
colored, in scant party uniform, whose dresses were 
as near zero as the mercury, and whose chattering 
teeth refused to keep time with their feet. The re- 
ception was cool without precedent. The créme de 
la créme was iced. The supper was frozen. Had 
the social regulations been backed by a smaller 
police force, we had been comfortable—dancing in 
our overcoat, Many ladies were driven to wraps, 
while many others would either be fashionable or 
nothing. From subsequent obituary notices, we judge 
that several of them are now nothing. At an early 
hour, our lady companion folded her train about her 
neck, and we silently stole away. Murray. 


Mr. Epiror,—I have searched fhe February num- 
ber of the REposiTory for the “ Letter-bag,” but in 
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vain. Now, is it possible you have left it out for 
the want of material to put in it? Why, it is like 
leaving spice out of pudding, and must not be sub- 
mitted to. I have, therefore, resolved to do my part 
toward coaxing it back, by following “ M’s.” exam- 
ple, and giving a little account of my experiance as a 
“blue-stocking,” though a limited experience it is, as 
the sequel will show. 

I first took to the pen, I will not say just how long 
ago, and can scarcely tell whether to give the credit 
of it to fate or my sister Sophronia; I am rather in- 
clined to think Sophronia was only fate’s messenger. 
Really, I am not sure but Christie had as much to 
do with it as Sophronia, if not a little more; but 
they are of one mind, and what one says the other 
always agrees to; so to attack one’s theories is the 
same thing as to attack both. ‘The only thing they 
were ever known to differ about is their victuals and 
clothes. Sophronia makes and puts her clothes on 
like other people; she also eats at the table with 
common folks, because she enjoys the same kind of 
food. But Christie has some squeamish notions about 
animal food ; does not think cows and chickens were 
made to be slain and eaten, notwithstanding she has 
been kept alive for days with beef-tea. She says the 
Bible says we are not to take a life we can not give; 
and, although I do not remember to have seen such 
a commandment, nevertheless that is no proof there 
is no such. But one thing I do remember to have 
read, and that is, how our Savior blessed the loaves 
and fishes, which looks as though he must have ap- 
proved of the fishes as well as the loaves being used 
as food. Christie does believe in taking the life of 
wasps; but I really can not say whether she ever 
killed a flea or not. Most likely not, especially if she 
has never been bitten by one. Sophronia always 
has to watch her when she dresses, lest, in the midst 
of her sermonizing, she puts her outer garments on 
first, and vice versa, clothes being of no especial 
importance. But Christie is an invalid, poor thing! 
and has always been petted and laughed at, and 
allowed to do as she pleases. Frequently, when 
Sophronia has been baking the pies and cooking the 
dinners, she has been in her chamber reading. Yet, 
for all that, Sophronia’s mind is far from uncultured ; 
and I am not sure but, after all, she is Christie’s 
equal. 

We seldom see even two sisters more alike, I 
have thought, sometimes, whoever marries either of 
them, will have one wife more than most men bar- 
gain for. Their similarity of opinion is owing, first, 
to their organizations being unusually alike; and, 
secondly, having read the same books, and been 
subject to the same influences, the result has been 
the same in both. Just as the same kind of seeds, 
sown in the same kind of soil, produces like crops. 
I am not sure but their taking pride in being alike, 
makes them moreso. Each thinks the other a model 
of perfection, and takes pains to imitate. 

I am different from them in two very important 
respects, My conversational powers are decidedly 
limited, and it is my misfortune to be homely and 
awkward. They are handsome, and, no matter who 





is about, can make their tongues run like a bell- 
clapper. I was about to say they are smarter than I 
am, but will not make the confession. I do say 
public opinion is on their side—I believe it generally 
is on the side of beauty and gab—but public opinion 
sometimes is very unjust. 

When Sophronia and Christie are right, they are the 
rightest persons you ever saw, and there is no use in 
telling them they are not right. Did you ever notice 
the wind, how strong it will sometimes blow in a 
certain direction? You know there is no need in 
telling it to stop; but just let it alone, and the first 
thing you know, it will be blowing with all force in 
the opposite direction. Well, that is just the way 
with Sophronia and Christie. When they are right, 
just let them be right, until the force of circum- 
stances sways them around to the opposite side, 
and then they are just as right as they were before, 
In an argument, they always come out victorious; 
for, if their reasoning faculties fail them, depend 
upon it, they have a ready stock of “ home-thrusts ” 
to fall back on. However, they and I, considering 
how we differ, many ways, get on remarkably well ; 
for, since my marriage, we are seldom thrown much 
together, and when we do meet, can mostly find 
something to talk about on which we caz agree. O, 
how exhilarating it is to leave the dust and bustle of 
city life behind and go home to the old farm-house ; 
and what a welcome awaits me there! It was when 
on one of these visits my forte was first made known— 
one Summer evening, when Christie was more than 
usually ill, and Sophronia and I were with her in her 
chamber. Christie has one peculiarity of which I 
have not yet spoken ; she is never so sick but that 
she has the free use of her tongue. Her disease is not 
paralysis. I have known her to talk by the hour, 
when she could not raise her head from the pillow. 
This evening she was remarkably talkative. So- 
phronia was bathing her head, and I was sitting mus- 
ing, thinking of home and Hezekiah, when Sophronia 
says: 

“Jane !” 

“ What, Sophronia !” 

“Jane, did it ever occur to you that you have 
talent as a writer, which it is your duty to cultivate, 
and make an authoress of yourself.” 

“No, Sophronia ; what made you ask ?” 

“ Because, since you have been away from us, 
Christie and I have observed a degree of originality 
and sharpness in your letters we never before gave 
you credit for possessing, and which we are sure 
might, with proper culture, develop into something 
which would, in time, yield you a rich reward.” 

“What 4ind of reward,” says /. 

“Pecuniary reward,” said Sophronia and Christie, 
both at once. J said pooh! and then Sophronia and 
Christie both talked, and 7 poohed, 

Now, to do myself justice, I had always known 
that I did possess a /ittle brain, but circumstances 
prevented my making much show of it. Nature en- 
dowed me with a provoking amount of diffidence, 
so that, almost universally, if I opened my mouth in 
company, the blood would immediately rush to my 
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face. This would mortify me to such an extent that, 
in nine cases out of ten, what was intended to be a 
sensible or witty saying, would turn out a flafand 
awkward remark. Is it any wonder, then, that after 
such a blunder I would feel like holding my tongue 


essays, many of which are lying around unpublished 
to this day, and many of which have dcex published 
under different noms de plumes; and I would 


| seem very egotistically inclined, indeed, if I did not 


for the next six months? Yet, notwithstanding, I | 


have not gone through the world with my ears 
stopped nor my eyes shut. And many'an inward 
sneer I have given vent to when watching the man- 
euvers and listening to the volumes of small talk 
that have proceeded from the lips of ¢hose who imagine 
themselves my superiors. How patronizingly cer- 
tain individuals have taken me by the hand, as much 
as to say, “ My dear Mrs. /, you can make most an 
excellent Zot-pie; but, then, you have neither mind 
nor manners suitable for society!” I am sure, as far 
as mind is concerned, a thimbleful of genuine brain 
would balance a whole cranium full such as many of 
the butterflies of fashionable society can boast of. 
As to manners, I do sometimes forget to say, “ Thank 
you,” orally, for a favor, notwithstanding my 4eart is 
running over with gratitude ; nevertheless, something 
(who knows but it is my diffidence, a blessing in 
disguise) keeps me from making a gormandizer of 
myself in society by making a clean sweep of the 
refreshments, and then carrying away the scraps, 
napkin and all, as a certain class of people is in 
the habit of doing. So, to tell the truth, I was not 
as much surprised as I allowed myself to appear 
when Sophronia and Christie informed me of their 
discovery of what seemed to be a latent spark of 
talent within. I was also more willing to make an 
effort to bring out the dormant, power concealed 
beneath the rough exterior than I pretended. Not 
that I was encouraged by any glittering bait, but 
there was a wee bit of that unregenerate feeling 
called spite lurking in my bosom toward those /of- 
pie people, and I felt it would be a great gratification 
to let them see my talent did not come as near end- 
ing with housekeeping propensities and culinary 
skill as they fondly imagined. So I came home and 
went to work, and altogether have written Ji/es of 





confess quite a number have been rejected. But I 
have already spun this letter out longer than I in- 


| tended, therefore will be obliged to stop and leave 


the rest of my experience as a “ blue-stocking ” to be 
given at some future time. Besides, Hezekiah is 
needing his supper, and I have resolved my jen 
shall never interfere with any of és rights ; for men, 
and women /o0, have made stumbling-blocks of 
smaller obstacles than pens. Now, Mr. Editor, I 
imagine I see a frown above your spectacles, if you 
wear any [we don’t], at the monstrous length of this ; 
but, if you are about to throw it in the waste-paper 
basket, please remember you have almost Jegged for 
letters from your readers, and, under such circum- 
stances, are you not bound to accept such as you 
can get? I will try and not be so tedious next time, 
[Do, please.] JANE INGLEWOOD. 


Pet NAMEs.—I notice, in the Reposirory for 
April, under the caption of “School Wanted,” a 
broad slash upon all schools where the names of the 
girls are printed in the Catalogues with a sort of 
Frenchified termination ; such as Bessie for Betsy, 
Sadie for Sarah, etc. The article closes by saying: 
“Tf you can refer me to any school where the girls’ 
names are printed as they were called when the 
minister baptized them,” etc., “please let me hear 
of it.” 

Now, my dear Doctor, you may say to your friend 
that I can send him such a Catalogue. There is an 
Effie, a Lizzie, a Carrie, and a Jenny, and three or 
four other similar soft names in it. But they are the 
names which were given them by their mothers, and 
we refuse to print any other, and have for at least 
nine years. I am not sure that the criterion which 
your correspondent, “ Old Fogy,” sets up, is an abso- 
lutely reliable one, but I thoroughly sympathize with 
his notion, though Not AN OLD Foey. 





Editor's Gable, 


CORRESPONDENTS need occasionally to be re- 
minded : 

1. That nothing anonymous is noticed or published. 

2. That articles intended for publication should 
be written on one side of the sheet only. 

3. They must be plainly written. Some are laid 
aside because of illegibility—through unreadable 
writing, bad paper, or poor ink. 

4. Writers must not be impatient to see them- 
selves in print. The rule of the ballot-box or ticket- 
office, where hundreds are struggling in the same 
direction, “fall into line,” must be observed at the 
desk of a literary editor. 





5. Send on your poetry—pre-paid—but do n’t ex- 
pect to see one piece in a dozen of it in type. 

6. If you wish articles “not available” returned, 
send stamps, and be sure that you send enough for 
the purpose. 


“A New VocABULARY and Hand-book of the 
Chinese Language,” in two volumes, in three distinct 
parts, is in process of publication by Rev. Justus 
Doolittle, of Shanghai, author of “ Social Life of the 
Chinese.” Mr. Doolittle has been a life-long mis- 
sionary and diligent student of the Chinese language, 
customs, and literature. He is indefatigable as well 
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as studious, and searches every thing to the bottom ; 
so that his statements may always be relied on. It 
will be an invaluable work for students, especially 
for such as wish to render English into Chinese. 


EBEN TouRjEE is President of the New England 
Conservatory of Music, an institution which has 
about eight hundred pupils, and which is probably 
doing more to educate youth in the science and prac- 
tice of the sacred art of song than any other single 
institution in the country. Born in Rhode Island in 
1834, of parents whose grandparents were also native 
Americans, Eben Tourjee is a Yankee of the Yankees, 
reared in the very heart of the land of baked beans, 
Blue Laws, and johnny-cakes. It is no marvel, then, 
that he inhaled with the rough airs of mountain and sea 
the usual quantum of Yankee shrewdness, energy, and 
invention. In early youth he is found at the Provi- 
dence Conference Seminary working his way to an 
education—ringing bell and making fires, to pay his 
tuition. Devoting his attention to music, he makes 
the East Greenwich Seminary famous for its Musical 
Department. Thence in 1863 he goes to Europe to 
study in the musical conservatories of Germany, and 
to take lessons in acoustics at a Scotch university. 
Returning, he builds up an extensive conservatory in 
the capital of his native State; but finally gravitates 
naturally to Boston, the capital of the Eastern States, 
and the musical metropolis of America. Here he is 
at the center of musical interest, the great Academy 
of Music, with its big organ and perennial flow of 
concerts, oratorios, and musical exhibits of every 
description. A few years ago, the Wesleyan Uni- 
versity conferred the title of Doctor of Music upon 
this energetic promoter of the art, and never was 
the title more worthily bestowed. Besides being an 
enthusiastic musician, Dr. Tourjee is a natural organ- 
izer.. He organized the choruses of Gilmore’s jubi- 
lees. He is brain and muscle to any number of 
enterprises of a social, Church, and benevolent char- 
acter. During the last two years, he has held over 
four hundred “ praise-meetings,” without fee or re- 
ward, simply saying, if those benefited by his labors 
wish to make any return, they may do it in form of a 
voluntary contribution to the North-end Mission, an 
institution for the rescue of the fallen, in which Dr. 
Tourjee feels a deep interest ; but which is only one 
of many benevolent and successful enterprises in 
which he is engaged. 


“ CHINAMAN OR WHITE Man.”—Rev. O. Gibson, 
Missionary to the California Chinese, takes the 
cudgel in defense of his constituency against a poli- 
tician and a Jesuit priest, who have been declaiming 
against the Chinese for a variety of alleged sins, un- 
cleanliness, carelessness, cheapening Jabor, and the 
like. Good sense, manliness, and Christian courtesy 
characterize the address, which comes to us in pam- 
phlet form, an edition of: which was published by the 
Chinese themselves in gratitude to the author for his 
brave, earnest, and conscientious defense of their 
rights. Pope and pagan are both welcome to these 
catholic shores; but if it must be Pope or pagan, it 
would be hard to say which we would prefer. There 








is no doubt that paganism is more tolerant than 
Popery to-day. 


THE WoMAN’S FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIE'y js 
doing as much, apparently, to promote the “ woman’s 
movement” at home, as it is in the way of convert- 
ing heathen women abroad. It is organizing large 
numbers of ladies into deliberative bodies, accus- 
toming them to constitutions, parliamentary forms 
and usages, making them experienced presidents, 
careful treasurers, expert secretaries, business corre- 
spondents, able debaters, lecturers, and general man- 
agers. Their local and general conventions are ably 
conducted, and are full of interest. 


Woman’s Wroncs.—In this, and the last number 
of the Reposirory, will be found articles entitled 
“Wrongs which Gail Hamilton Forgot,” which con- 
tain some salutary lessons to the male gender, if they 
will only read and heed. Aside from the natural or 
assumed supremacy of the “lords of creation,” these 
“wrongs ” are often the result of constitutional neg- 
ligence and carelessness that grow up with one, 
The first ten years of every lusty, headlong boy’s life 
are spent in hunting for his hat. “ Where’s my 
hat ?” resounds through the house ten times a day, 
and no amount ofscolding will teach him to keep his 
hat in the right place. Some are boys all their days— 
never have a place for any thing, or any thing in its 
place. Slipshod they live, and slipshod they die. 
If a woman marries one of these slipshods, it is as 
great a misfortune as if she had married one arm or 
one eye. 


THE METHODIST QUARTERLY FOR APRII.—Un- 
less we get this periodical in advanced sheets, our 
notice of it is so late as to risk being stale. There 
are some friends whose accidental or stated advent 
quickens the pulses, and sends through the system a 
pleasurable glow. The Quarterly belongs to this 
select number. We are sure of choice and profitable 
reading in the body of the work, but it is to Book 
Notices and Editor’s Table that we turn with avidity. 
We open it as we do a Chinese book, back cover 
foremost, and do not lay it down till we have seen 
what sin or sinner is laid out cold by the trenchant 
blade of the veteran editor. This month he shows 
the inconsistencies of our Southern brethren in claim- 
ing that we are political, and they non-political. 


FRANZ ABT, the great German song-writer, figures 
largely in the present number of the Repostrory. 
On the opposite page we reproduce his beautiful air, 


** When the swallows homeward fly,”’ 


which has a world-wide popularity, and which Chris- 
tian young ladies can sing at their pianos to Wesley’s 
incomparable words, : 

* Jesus, lover of my soul.” 


Our artist has given us a beautiful engraving of a 
picture made to illustrate the song. Under the 
picture is Franz Abt’s own chirograph, which we 
sent to Germany for, through our friend Mr. E. H. 
Krehbiel, who also gives us a brief notice of Abt in 
the body of the work. 

































































When the Swallows Homeward Fly. 





Wenn die Schwalben heimwiirts zieh’n. 
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2. When the white swan southward roves, 
To seek at noon the orange groves, 
When the red tints of the west 
Prove the sun is gone to rest, 

In these words my bleeding heart 
Would to thee its grief impart, 
When I thus thy image lose, 

Can I, ah! can I e’er know repose. 


co 


. Hush my heart! why thus complain, 
Thou must too thy woes contain ; 
Though on earth no more we rove, 
Loudly breathing vows of love, 

Thou my heart must find relief 
Yielding to these words belief, 
I shall see thy form again, 
Though to day we part again. 
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2. Wenn bie Shwane fidlidh sieh'n 
Dorthin, wo Citronen bliih’n, 
Wenn bas Abendroth verfinkt, 
Durd die griinen Walder blintt, 
Fragt bas Hery in bangem Sdhmer;, 
Fragt bas Hery in bangem Sdmerj, 
Ob id did aud wiederieb, 
Seiden, ad Sheiden, Sheiden thut web. 


- Armes Herz, was Hageft du, 

OD aud du gebft einft gur Rub, 

Was auf Erden mus vergeh’n, 

Gibt 6 wohl cin Wiederfeh'n, 

Fragt bas Herg in bangem Sdmer;, 
Fragt bas Hers in bangem Sdhmery, 
Glaub, daf ih did wiederfed', 

TXhut aud heut’ bas Sdeiden fo weh! 
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